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From the New England Farmer. 
EigHtH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE STATE 
House. 


( Concluded.) 


Subject.—Fruit and Fruit Trees. 

Mr. B. V. French remarked that the lovers of good fruit 
need not hesitate about planting trees, even if their soil 
was not the very best. It might be raised on almost any 
soil, however ragged or sterile. Fruit of the finest quality 
had been raised even at Nahant, Many suppose that fruit 
trees would not flourish where there had been an old or- 
chard. This was true to some extent: ifall that is essen- 
tial for the growth of the trees had been exhausted in the 
soil, it would be necessary to renovate it by applying pot- 
ash and other substances which enter into the composition 
of the tree. He said he had a fine orchard which was in 
grass ground that had never been tilled, which produced 
good crops of Porters, Greenings, and other varieties of 
fine quality ; the ground was kept in good heart by sur- 
face manuring; the trees were dug about, kept lree of grass 
a few feet around them, and well pruned. To keep off 
borers, he washed the trunk of.the trees with potash wa- 
ter, or soap, and sometimes lime was used for the same 
purpose. He had set out another orchard on @ seven-acre 
lot, in which he went more methodically to work. He first 
took out the stones and built a wall about it, plowed, rol- 
led, and harrowed it lightly. The trees had been procur- 
ed the fall previous, and laid in by the heels. Having 
fixed the proper position for each tree, he commenced 
planting them out in the spring, on the sod, without dig- 
ging any holes, unless the roots were long and difficult to 
manage, when a little digging was necessary ; good loam 
was then brought to the roots, so as to cover them: he 
lost only three trees in the lot. As to staking the trees, 
he did not approve of the plan; thought they did better 
without, unless the tree was crooked : in that case, a stake 
should be put down, and the tree tied up close to it, put- 
ting round sufficient matting, or something else, so that 
there could be no chafing; this orchard has done well, 
but if it had the benefit of a subsoil plowing before plant- 
ing, would no doubt have done better, The subsoil plow 
has since been used with good results in this same or- 
chard, plowing and stirring up the ground as near the trees 
as was judged safe. 

Mr. French remarked that a neighbor of his considered 
it a good day’s work for four men to set out ten trees, and 
thought it necessary to trench the ground two feet deep, 
and ten in diameter. Trees planted in ground thus pre- 
pared, would thrive well, undoubtedly. Mr. F. thought 
so much labor unnecessary ; the subsoil plow was about 
as effectual as trenching. He found that trees do well 
when planted near walls, but he thought better to plant 
at some distance from them. When it is perceived that 
the foliage of a tree looks sickly,and the ends of the limbs 
begin to decay, it indicates a want of potash: this should 
be applied to renovate the soil. 

Last year, after preparing a very stony four-acre lot of 
land, by taking off the stones and filling up the stone holes, 
he plowed and subsoiled it—then rolled, and harrowed it 
lightly ; a substantial stone wall enclosed the field. . First, 
he set a row of cherries, two rods from each other, near 
the. wall: then two rods parallel from them, a row of ap- 
ple trees—between the rows of apples a row of pears— 
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and between the apples and pears, a row of peach trees. 
He avoided setting deep. He cut the peach trees down to 
8 or 10 inches above the budding. Although the season 
was & very trying ote, on account of the long continued 
drought, most of the trees did well. He lost some pear 
trees, but accounted for this by the fact, that these trees 
were of very vigorous growth and the wood was not fully 
matured, He has set out peach trees when in bloum, and 
thought they did better than when set out before the buds 
began to start. Peach trees should be kept low, and made 
to branch out near the ground: unless proper attention 
was paid to them, they were apt to grow straggling and 
unsightly. 

In setting out an orchard, no one has good reason to 
expect success, unless it is protected from cattle, which 
will seriously injure the trees by rubbing against, eating, 
and breaking them down. Pruning should be done when 
the tree is young. When it is deferred until the tree is 
old, and large limbs are amputated, the wounds are so 
large they will nct heal over, and by exposure to the weath- 
er, will soon begin to rot,and the limb eventually become 
hollow. A young orchard reqnites constant attention. 
In selecting fruit trees, it was often necessary to consult 
the nurseyman—but his opinions were not always infal- 
lible: they were liable to mistakes. To prevent disap- 
pointment, it was a good plan to have a good supply of 
thrifty stocks always on hand for budding: the buds 
should in all cases be taken from bearing trees. He 
thought it best to bud when stocks were young. Jn regard 
to the varieties of fruit to be selected, every farmer must 
be his own judge. We have now a good succession of 
fine apples, and the same may be said of pears. This 
plum, he said, did betier near the sea-shore and in the ci- 
ty (Boston,) than it did farther back in the country. A 
large regard had been offered by the Horticultural Society 
for some mode of destroying the Cureulio, but as yet noth- 
ing satisfactory had been presented. Itis a very destruc- 
tive enemy, and its depredations are discouraging to cul- 
tivators of this fruit. He had pretty much come to the 
conclusion that, with the exception of the caterpillar, 
which might easily be destroyed by one of “ Pickering’s 
brushes,” it was about as well to let the insects remain 
undisturbed, and commit their depredations in quiet—for 
he had found all attempts to banish or destroy them, use- 
less and futile. Me said, in conclusion, that industry and 
perseverance were indispensible in establishing good and 
flourishing orchards. 

Mr. John C. Gray, of Boston, said he had been engaged 
in agriculture for the last 20 years; but his attention had 
been directed in a particular manner to the cultivation of 
fruit trees, in which he had been deeply interested. It 
has been a question whether the spring or fall was prefer- 
able fur transplanting. He had been in the habit of set- 
ting out in the spring, and thought that to be the most 
suitable time. He has suffered much from drought after 
planting, but found that by placing moss around the trees, 
the difficulty was in a measure obviated. He said, in Eng- 
land the climate was so diffierent from ours, that it might 
be best there to plant in the fall, as the roots, perhaps, 
would grow—but not with us. 

Another question was, whether the ground for an or- 
chard should be broken up and kept in cultivation, or suf- 
fered to lie in grass. No doubt the fruit would be better 
where the ground was perpetually tilled; but he thought 
ita great sacrifice; the extra quantity and quality of the 
fruit would not make up for the Joss of the grass. He 
has an orchard which has always been in grass, and which 
has always done well; but he keeps it rich, and the 
ground dug up to the distance of 6 or 8 feet from the trees. 
His trees were planted near the surface. He said that 
gardeners agree about the grape vine, that the borders for 
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them should be wide and not deep, as the roots, would 
run near the surface. The same rule would apply to all 
other trees. He thought it a good practice to put stones 
under the roots ofa tree. 

Mr. Gray said he had been troubled with canker worms, 
and had tried all manner of experiments to get rid of them. 
He had raised up little heaps of sand round the tree ; the 
grubs would craw! up part way and then fall down, and 
thousands might be caught; but this mode was ‘not effec~ 
tual; some would succeed and go up the tree. Tarring 
injures the tree, and if a strip of canvass is put round first, 
when the tar is applied, if it is warm, it soon hardens; if 
it rains, it ehills, and in either case, the grubs will find 
their way over. Lead cutters are expensive, and will soon 
be filled up; and the wind will sometimes dash out the oil. 
There is an uncertainty in all these expedients, and they 
cost more than they come to. He thought the cheapest 
and most thorough mode was to make a wooden boot or 
square box round the tree, with projecting eaves ; then tar 
in the angle under the projection. In this way the tar was 
protected from the sun and rain, and would remain soft 
much longer. The space between the box and tree should 
be stuffed or wadded, so that the few grubs that may be in 
the ground between the box and tree, cannot get up. The 
grubs will not undermine. The boxes will cost butabout 
one shilling each. 

He said Dr. T. Ms Darris, of Cambridge, recommended 
swine, whose scent is very acute, to be turned into an or- 
chard, as a preventive against the canker-worm, as they 
would root about the trees and devour the grubs. 

Mr. Gray said, in regard to the distance to set apple 
trees from each other, some thought two rods was about 
right. but he had them set out 40 feet: he remarked that 
Mr. Phinney thought 40 feet too small a distance. In Eng- 
land, 60 feet was the customary distance, but in this coun- 
try we have more sun and heat, and a less distance would 
be sufficient. Pruning should be done when the tree is 
young. 

Mr. G. said the apple would be our staple fruit, and that 
no investment near Boston could be made better than in 
fruit trees. He thought a pear orchard would be more 
profitable than an apple: they live longer but come into 
bearing later. He referred to the Endicott pear tree at 
Danvers, which is now more than 150 years old, and still 
in bearing. We have much encouragement in having so 
mech sun. He thought standard fruit better than that 
from trained trees ; there may be exceptions in some de- 
licate varieties which need the wall. Astothe Peach, we 
are just in the line where it may be cultivated: did not 
know whether it is best to prune at all: it is not long- 
lived, and at best is but a sickly shrub, and must be trea- 
ted as such. Our winters are rather too cold for it. The 
great enemies to the Plum are the Curculio and warts. 
The origin of these warts is attributed by some to the 
bursting of the sap vessels—by others, to an insect—but 
he did not know that there was any remedy. He was of 
opinion that swine would be beneficial in the destruction 
of the curculio, by turning them in among the trees. There 
was very little, however, that could be done to prevent 
their ravages. But with the caterpillar it was different : 
a person was inexcusable, who suffered caterpillar webs 
to diafigure his trees; they could be easily taken off with 
a conical brush. Borers did not trouble him : he sugges- 
ted that it was owing to his clayey soil. The Quince is 
a valuable fruit; he had observed great quantities planted in 
West Cambridge, near Fresh Pond. It was easily culti- 
vated, and he recommended it to the favor of the farmer. 

Mr. Gray was asked, whether canker worms would be 
so likely to annoy when the orchard was in tillage as when 
in mowing. He replied that he thought not. 

Mr. Dodge, of Essex, said he knew of no subject more 
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interesting than fruit trees. 





It is but about five years since ‘next spring being wet and backward, the seeds all began 


he entered upon their cultivation, and he must say that he}to sprout about alike, and some of the sprouts were an 


had derived much pleasure from the business. He 


the cultivation of fruit opened a large field for our farme jin. 


ers, and that all should be induced to enter it for 
fit and pleasure it would afford. 


It had been said that the 


thought | inch in length before the ground was ready to plant them 
He had come to the conclusion that it was necessary 
the pro-|to keep the seeds moist, but not to freeze them. 

In planting peach trees, he thought it necessary to. get 


railroads were using up the farmers, and he believed it the stones from fruit raised among us, rather than from 
was in part true, and for that very reason it was necessary that which came from the South, as he imagined the trees 


that they should enter u 
Nothing presented itsélf with so much promise as 


n some new branch of business. | would be hardier. 


He said the stones should be buried a 
the cul-| foot below the surface in the fall, to keep them from mice ; 


tivation of good fruit. The market could not be glutted |in the spring, take them up and crack them, and plant as 
with it. He thought the farmers were greatly indebted to | we should corn. 


the gentlemen connected with the Mass. Horticultural So- 


Transplanting may. be done in the spring or fall, if it be 


ciety, for their zeal in introducing so many valuable fruits |done well. The objection to fall transplanting arises from 


from the old countries, as well as for the great 


interest |its being done too late. The proper time is from the 20th 


they have manifested in collecting our fine native varieties, | of Sept. to the 10th of Oct. The earth then gets well set- 


and in cultivating, testing and comparing them. 


He had |tled round the roots, and the trees will grow well the next 


been engaged in raising a pursery; had sowed apple po- | season. 


mace in the fall. This is objected to by some, as the po- 


Mr. Gardener, of Seekonk, said there were different 


mace contains malic acid, which is prejudicial to the | opinions—some recommended setting trees in the fall, 


growth of the tree, bot by manuring with ashes, 


ficulty is obviated. The tree will make a vigorous growth and others to let it remain in grass. 


the first year, but will not be fit to bud until the 


Peach stones may be planted in the spring, and budded in | trees died. 


this dif-| others in the spring—some were for plowing an orchard, 
He had an orchard 
second. | of 4 or 5 acres, set out in the fall,and only two or three 
It flourished well without plowing, but in 


September following. He considered it much better to | consequence of what he heard in the agricultural meetings 


bud trees while they were young, than to graft w 
were older. Budding is much more simple than 
and the trees bear fruit equally well, alihough he 
often asked whether this was the case. 


hen they | last winter, in favor of plowiag, he had plowed it, and if 
grafting, | what had been said by some of the gentlemen this even- 
had been |ing be correct, he had done wrong. He had another or- 


Budding is on| chard of 4 or 5 acres, which had not been plowed for 15 


the same principle as grafting, excepting it is done with aj or 20 years, and he got from it successive crops of grass 


single eye, instead of a number of eyes, and it was an ab- and a large amount of excellent fruit. 


Some of his neigh- 


surd idea to suppose there could be any difference. Buds] bors plow their orchards and let their swine run among 


should be fully ripe before inserted, and he ne 


out the wood, as is generally recommended. This is cal- 
led the American system, and succeeds well in our cli- 
In raising the bark to insert the bud, great care 
should be taken not to injure the inner bark : the opera- 
In tying round 
the matting, every part of the slit should be covered, and 


mate. 


tion should be performed very delicately. 


ver takes | their trees, but he thought they did not succeed so well. 





Improvep Native CaTtte. 
We take pleasure in copying the following article from 
the New York Central Farmer. It is upon a subject of 
deep interest to every husbandman, though one too much 


bound so tight as to exclude all air from the would. To neglected by mostof them. The initial of the writer tells 


sueceed well in budding, it wag. necessary to pay 
to litle things. To learn the art of budding, 


had better witness the operation, in preference to consult- 


ing books. Practice, not theory was wanted. 


He had raised fine Pear stocks three vears since, from 


aitention | us that it comes from the pen of our valued friend, Be- 
a person | ment, a gentleman whom we know to be a judge in such 
matters, and, therefore, we set the mere value upon his 
opinions. We commend the article to our readers, and 


seed sown in the pomace in the fall; they came up well |oPe they may profit by the advice which the writer de- 


and made vigorous growth. 


In the fall he was advised to | sires to inculcate. 
take them up and put them in his cellar, as it was said the 


Improved Native Cattle—Much has been said and 


winter would destroy them, but he let them stand, and | written on the subject of the various breeds of cattle, and 
none died. His soil isa light sandy one, and not retentive | such are the various opinions, and views on the subject 


of moisture. and therefore not inclined to heave. 


Mr. D. thought trees taken from a nursery where they |the greatest number of good qualities. 


that one is left in the dark, as to which breed combines 
While one prefers 


were much crowded and forced, would not do well. Trees |the Durham, another thinks the Devon the best; a third 


thus unnaturally forced have a great flow of sa 
enlarges the sap vessels ; and when planted into 


soil, there is not sap enough to fill them: they consequent- 


ly shrivel and the tree dies. In transplanting, it 
tant to preserve the small fibres or spongioles. 


should be removed before the buds begin to start, and | municate. 


should not be set deep. 
best time, he knew not; but had succeeded well 


planting in the spring. He was opposed to staking trees. | breed, until we find a better. 


Whether spring or fall is the | cussion on the subject. 


p, which | perhaps, gives a preference to the natives. Now each one 
a poorer|may have good, and plausible reasons for his preference. 
Some of our readers have complained of our partiality 
is impor-\to the Durhams; if so, it is because the owners and 
The tree |breeders of Durhams, have been more willing to com- 
Our columns are open, and we invite free dis- 
We profess to be “open to all, 
Our creed is to stick to one 
Now, we have tried the 


in trans-|and influenced by none.” 


He thought the stones in an orchard had better remain | Natives, Devons, Durhams and Herefords; and so far as 


there. 
and in very rocky ground, yet it was a very fru 


The question was often asked, whether the quality of the 


stock affected the fruit of the bud or graft. He 





He knew an orehard which was never broken up,jour experience goes, and we do not wish our opinion to 


itful one.|pass for any thing more than our opinion, or what it is 


worth, we certainly give the preference to the Durham, 
thought it | and for the following reasons: Ist. For their quiet docile 


did not. There might be some difference in the quality | dispositions : 2d, for their fine forms, and beautiful sym- 


of the same variety of frnit, owing to different 
exposures ; but he said the sap from the stock « 
directly to the fruit, but ascended to the leaves w 


from the bud or graft, and it was in the leaf the sap was 
elaborated into the juices that form fruit, and this gives its 


peculiar character. 


Mr. Cole described the manner in which he raized trees 


from seed. There were some who thought it 
to expose the seed to the action of frost, and 


sowed it in the fall, but this was not correct. On sowing 
a lot of apple seed in the fall, he saved a parcel of seed for | posterous. 


experiment. He divided it into two equal parts. 


one lot in the cellar, where it was not exposed to frost. 
Next spring, planted it and the other lot dry in adjacent 
Those that were kept moist grew; the others did 
not. The next year, he obtained 22 quarts of apple seed 


rows. 


after the ground was frozen. 


soils and | metry ; 3d, for their early maturity, and aptitude to fatien; 
lid not go | 4th, for their deep milking propensities ; and Sth, for their 
hich were | power in the yoke. Aye, even so, power in the yoke. 
Our correspondents Messrs. Cone, say “the Devons 
exceed all others for the draught, road or plough, or any 
place where the physical powers are called into action.” 
That the Devons are quick movers, with a light draught, 
or that they possess great power, according to their size, 
no one who is acquainted with the breed will pretend to 
deny, but that they “exeeed all others for draught,” is pre- 
For great power in the yoke, we believe it 
He wet|is generally admitted, that the native cattle of New Eng- 
land in general, excel any cattle in the world. 
Youatt says, “where the ground is not too heavy the 
Devonshire oxen ere unrivalled at the plough. They have 
a quickness of action, which no other breed can equal.” 








necessary 
therefore 


In the winter wet it and put| And then again he says. “The principal objecti 
it in sand, and set one-half out of doors to freeze; the : anne wii ate 


Devonshire oxen is, that they have not sufficie 








other half were putin the cellar and did not freeze. The! for tenacious clayey soils; they will houleinal ore 


exert their 














































































strength to the utmost, and stand many a eebenth cunn 
few horses could be induced or Soa | Sane ih 

Our experience with either the Du or Devon 
shires, and for working cattle has been very limited. on 
we have known several yoke of Durham oxen, bred and 
worked in this vicinity, that were of uncommon pon 
and quick movers fur their size, and so highly were dha 
estimated, although “ringed, streaked, and speckled,” pa 
“with pendant horns,” were sold for working oxen fo 
$225.—We have taken some pains to enquire of thé own. 
ers of Durham oxen, as to their power, and endurance in 
the yoke, and we have with one exception always receiy 
ed a favorable reply. e 

Youatt also says, “an opinion generally prevai 
short horns are unfitted for oe ; and y pap = 
it is admitted they are so, but the corrett reason has not 
been assigned, and the question may fairly come bri 
under notice. That they are willing and able to work 
the writer knows from one in particular among many in 
stances. He has now a team of 2 year old steers, work 
constantly nine hours a day ; a system he would by no 
means recommended, and forced on him by circumstances 
connected with entrance on a new farm, at present ill 
adapted to grazing cattle. They work admirably, but 
surely cattle which will go as profitably to the butcher at 
two years old, as any other breed at three, and as many 
even at four, ought never as a general rule, to be placed in 
the yoke.” 

We are at a loss to understand what our correspond- 
ents mean by “Dutch Bullocks.” They are certainly too 
intelligent and well informed on the subject to assert that 
meat of the improved Durham “is characterised by a dark 
yo a participating largely of the character of bulls 
meat. 

We have wandered from our subject; our intention 
was to say something about “Improved Native cattle.” 
By crossing inferior with improved breeds, and raising the 
best calves, it is in the power of almost every farmer in 
the course of a few years, without involving himself in 
debt greatly to improve his stock, and increase the income 
of his dairy. 

On a recent visit to the farm of Major Bush, in the town 
of Nassau, Renssellaer county, we were shown the finest 
herd of Native cattle that we have ever seen. There were 
about twenty-five or thirty head, all bred by the Maj, all 
of a dark red color, with fine white tapering horns, turned 
up and very uniform in appearance. The Major’s predi- 
lections are strongly in favor of red cattle, still he did not 
hesitate to procure from the late Patroon’s herd, a Darham 
bull, though ‘ringed, streaked and speckled,’ and intro- 
duce into his herd some twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
by careful selection, he has completely bred out the ob- 
noxious white color, and preserved the straight back, 
broad loins and hips, deep capacious bodies, ful brisket, 
small head,and neck of the Durham. And now it is 
generally acknowledged,that the Major has the best stock 
of cattle in the town. 

His young bull, two years old last spring, is a large 
and rangy animal, of good form and proportions; small 
head and clean neck, quite free from devil ; deep chest, 
straight back, broad on the loin, and hips wide apart, and 
lay even with the back; legs straight, and medium sized 
bones; horns of a fine waxy color, not very long, but with 
a handsome curve upwards, rather large at the base ; a fine 
bright eye, and as gentle and docile as a dog ; when turn- 
ed out of the stable, for the Major stables all his cattle, 
the person that takes care of him, with a small switch, 
could drive him like a well broke ox, any where he pleas- 
ed, and it is their intention to make a single yoke for him, 
and work him before their oxen. This is a good plan, as 
he will not only pay for his keeping, but will be kept 
docile and full as useful for stock. His color is a dark 
mahogany red, and “take him all in all,” it will be diffi- 
cult to find his superior among our native cattle. And 
should the Major take him to the Cattle Show of the State 
Society, which is to be held at Poughkeepsie, he will 
stand a good chance to carry the highest prize for Native 
cattle, which is twelve dollars. So much for “Native Im- 
proved Cattle.” 

Bakewell’s wonderful improvements in live stock, were 
effected by his always selecting and keeping the best for 
breeders, and not like the most of our farmers, selling the 
best to the butcher or drover, because they could obtain @ 
dollar or so more per head. 

His principles were, fine forms, small bones, and a true 
disposition to make ready fat, which is indeed inseparable 





from small bones, or rather fine bones, and fine forms, oF 
true symmetry of parte. 
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In the fattening of cattle and sheep, there is a point to 
be obtained, at which their flesh will be of the best quality 
and most valuable to the consumer, and all beyond this is 
a waste of time and expense i their keeping. 

An eminent breeder says, that “before Mr. Bakewell’s 
days, we had no criterion but size, nothing would please 
but elephants and giants.” And this is too much the case 
with our farmers at the present day. But Bakewell’s 
prime object, in improving cattle and sheep, was to render 
his animals most profitable in beef and mutton. 

So far as we breed cattle and sheep in this country, we 
must extend our views beyond beef and mutton ; and with 
the former combine milk, butter, and cheese, and a fitness 
for /abor ; and together with mutton, aim at the greatest 
quantity of the most useful wool. 

We wish to remind our readers upon the importance of 
keeping none but good breeds of stock, whether cattle, 
sheep or swine, even if they keep but few of them, rather 
than a great many poor ones. 

We do notfwish to encourage extravagance. We do 
not desire our farmers to rear fancy stock; nor do we 
wish that they should go beyond their incomes or means, 
and purchase at enormous prices, stock which have noth- 
ing uncommon or excellent to recommend them. But 
we do wish, most earnestly wish they would rouse up a 
little in this respect. Keep no more than you can keep 
well. If you are not able to improve your stock solely 
yourself, get others to operate with you, club together and 
help each other. And if one of your neighbors who per- 
haps, cannot well afford, should take an animal for the 
season, relying upon your encouragement and support; 
give him your encouragement and support. Don’t cry 
him down, and throw every obstacle in his way, for you 
thereby do much mischief, and no good. B. 





Restoration of Worn-ovut Lanps. 


Some time since we published an account of the aston- 
ishing improvement of Dr. Noble, of Philadelphia, on a 
worn-out farm of his in Delaware, which he had bought 
at $15 per acre, and so fertilized in a short period as to 
produce upwards of 47 bushels of wheat per acre. In in- 
serting that account we expressed the hope that the Dr. 
would favor the public with a particular account of the 
modus operandi pursued by him, in order that the Agri- 
cultural public might be benefitted. Some friend of the 
Dr. has answered our inquiries in the anrexed article, but 
we regret that he had not been more particular: 

From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Worn-out Lanps. 


In the American Farmer of December 27th, appeared an 
extract from a communication by John Jones, of Wheat- 
land, to the Farmers’ Cabinet, in which he makes allu 
sion to the astonishing effects brought about in the reno- 
vation of worn-out lands in Delaware, by Dr. Noble, of 
Philadelphia. On land which cost but $15 per acre, and 
produced but five bushels of wheat three years ago, by 
the application of eight loads of manure, costing—freight 
included—less than $1,50 per load; the Doctor has rais- 
ed forty-seven bushels of wheat from 1 acre, and from the 
remainder rather less, the average being an enormous in- 
crease over the produce of former years. The editor of 
the American Farmer expresses an “intense desire” tolearn 
the secret by which the doctor has been enabled, at the 
small expense of less than $12 dollars per acre, to effect 
such astonishing results. 

We would inform him, there is no secret whatever in 
the method pursued, but such as any farmer might discover 
for himself, if he would but take the trouble to read some 
of the numerous works upon the application of Chemistry 
to Agriculture, lately published. Knowing by chemical 
analysis or examination, the composition of the grain and 
straw of wheat, and that of the soil, it was an easy matter 
to apply those materials which were needed, in order to 
to produce a healthy and vigorous growth. He prescrib- 
ed for his wheat and soil as he would for a patient, and 
with equal success; health and strength have been re- 
stored to the suffering subject. 

Now, as to the sources of the manure which he has 
made use of, we will say a word; it is in the power of 
every farmer, near large cities to procure the materials 
which are needed to enrich the soil. 

The Doctor formed a compost obtained from various 
sources, consisting of the refuse of tanners’, soap boiling 
establishments, &c., in short, of such animal and vegetable 
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substances as contain soluble salts, or which can be made 
subservient to the growth of plants. In the selection of 
these substances he was guided by their composition as 
made known by chemical analysis. “Give,” says the 
rational agriculturist, “to one plant such substances as are 
necessary for its developement, but spare those which are 
not requisite for the production of other plants which re- 
quire them.” 

“An emphatical,” or quack system “of agriculture, has 
administered the same kind of manures to all plants, or 
where a selection has been made, it has not been based 
upon a knowledge of their peculiar compusition.” The 
phosphate of soda or lime, the silicate of potash, and sul- 
phate of ammonia, or other salts containing these in other 
combinations, are necessary for the production of wheat; 
these have been supplied by the Doctor, and why should 
we be astonished at the results which have followed their 
application? He has adopted the scientific method of 
manuring, and if his knowledge of the composition of the 
soil and wants of the crop was exact, and his conclusions 
correctly drawn, he could not err in the application of his 
manures. His is indeed a triumph of science over the old 
fashioned, uncertain, and empirical mode of farming ; here 
is an example worthy the attention of every farmer, and 
especially should it be considered by those whom preju- 
dice has so blinded that they can not perceive the vast 
benefits arising from the judicious application of scientific 
knowledge toagriculture. It is indeed “creditable to the 
Doctor as a scientific farmer;” we hail him as a benefactor, 
and desire that he may persevere in that path of usefulness 
in which he has found both pleasure and profit. J.S.L. 

Philadelphia, Second month 61h, 1844. 





History or tue Neswanoc, on Mercer Poraror. 
Canfield, December 30th, 1843. 

My Dear Sir,—I have succeeded by the aid of Mr. 
McLain, P. M., at Warren. and Mr. Gallony, P. M., Wil- 
mington, Mercer county, Pa., in obtaining the history of 
the Neshanoc or Mercer potatoe. It is furnished by 
James Gilkey, the brother of John Gilkey, who produced 
it from the seed. Jt appears from James Gilkey’s letter, 
that an article was published in the Mercer Luminary, on 
the dth of June 1839, which was copied from a paper at 
Easton, Pa., pretending to give an account of the origin of 
the said potatoe, in which the writer, as Mr. James Gil- 
key says, was mistaken in some particulars of the biogra- 
phy of his brother, which he wishes corrected; I shall 
copy that part of his letter, according to his request. 

John Gilkey and James Gilkey, moved from Westmore- 
land county, Pa., in the month of November 1797, and 
settled on a tract of land in what is now Slippery Rock 
township, Mercer county, Pa., about two miles east of 
Neshanoc creek. In the fall of the year 1800 or 1801, 
John Gilkey collected the balls or apples from his pota- 
toes, which were of the varieties of red, blue and white. 
In the spring he planted the balls or apples in a bed in his 
garden. The seeds produced small potatoes, some of 
them not larger than peas, and of different colours. On 
being cultivated the second and third year, the potatoe ar- 
rived at its full size. How John Gilkey selected from 
the first production, Mr. James Gilkey does not know. 
Mr. Bevan Pearson first cultivated this potatoe in the vici- 
nity of Philadelphia,|from seed obtained in Mercer county, 
and thence named it after the county, where it was first 
produced, Mr. John Gilkey named it Neshanoc, after a 
creek from which the settlement was named. John Gil- 
key is dead, and his surviving brother is the only person 
from whom correct information can be obtained. His 
statement may be implicitly relied on. In the publication 
above mentioned, it was said, “ihat John Gilkey was edu- 
cated for the Roman Catholic ministry, and that he was a 
poor solitary exile from the Emerald Isle.” 

“Jt is true he came from the county of Derry, in Ire- 
land, when but a youth, with our parents and the rest of 
their family, in the year 1772, before the American Revo- 
lution. He was a Protestant, and not known to have 
changed his profession. He lived in Pennsylvania from 
1772 to 1826, when he died.” 

The history of this excellent potatoe is probably as 
ample as you desire, and it is certainly as full as can at 
this day be obtained. Most sincerely, vours, 

E. WHITTLESEY. 


J. S, Sxinzer, Esa. Farmer’s Cabinet. 





Poupretre anp StasBte Manure.—In a note to the 





Editor, from D. K. Minor, dated the 6th instant, he says : 





* | send yon herewith an extract of a letter from Mr. T. 
B. Townsend, of Newtown, L. I, who was long an un- 
believer in the value of Poudrette, but who now uses it 
largely.’ He says: 

I have the pleasure of stating, that I have used Pou- 
drette of the manufacture of your company, and have seen 
its good effects on flowers and garden vegetables general- 
ly ; but more especially when used on wheat, and grass 
following it. 

In the fail of 1841, 1 manured a field for wheat with 
the best stable manure from the city of New York, at the 
cost of $33 per acre, except one acre though the centre, 
on which | put forty bushels of Poudrette, at 40 cents a 
bushel, and transportation ¢1l,—equal to $17 per acre. 
On cutting the grain in 1842, | could perceive no differ- 
ence, except that the straw was shorier where the Pou- 
drette was used than where stable manure was used ; nor 
could I perceive any difference in the grass, on mowing it 
this season, or in the pasture up to this time; the grass 
and pasture being quite as good where the forty bushels of 
Poudrette were used, at a cost of $17, as where the sta- 
ble manure was used at the cost of $33 per acre. 

This year I cut a piece of wheat which was manured 
with Poudreitte last fall, at the same rate, forty bushels per 
acre, which is as good as any in the country, yielding 
thirty-six bushels and a half per acre, weighing sixty-one 
anda half pounds per bushel; though Long Island is not 
considered a good wheat country. 

On corn, | think it should be spread broad cast, as it is 
too powerful to be used in the hill at the rate I use it, for- 
ty-five bushels to the acre. My corn this year is nearly 
double where I used Poudrette at that rate broadcast on 
the sod before it was broken up, to that which was plan- 
ted with other manure. 

I have a piece of wheat sowed this fall, manured with 
Poudrette, fifty bushels to the acre, at the cost of $16,50, 
(Poudrette costing less than in 1841) which looks ex- 
ceedingly well. | have used poudrette this year to the 
amount of over $150, and can recommend itas a good and 
cheap manure, especially where the farmer has to haul 
his manure any distance. I remain, yours, &e. 

T. B. Townsenp, 


Newtown, L. 1. Nov. 2nd, 1843. Far. Cab. 





STRAWBERRIES.—I noticed a piece in a late number of 
your paper, upon the cultivation of strawberries, in which 
the writer appears to doubt whether there are male and 
female plants. [It is known to botanists that all the plants 
of strawberries have both male and female organs upon 
each flower. But upon one plant the male organs will so 
predominate that it will rarely bear any fruit; this for 
practical purposes, | call the male plant. It is easily dis- 
tinguished,—is a larger, strenger plant; has larger and 
rougher flowers than the other: all the runners from it 
produce the same kind of plants, with the like kind of 
flowers, ‘The male plant being stronger and not reduc- 
ed by bearing, spreads rapidly over the ground and 
smothers the bearing plants, and the strawberry bed be- 
comes barren. Where strawberry beds are mixed in this 
way, with barren and productive plants, it certainly can 
be told when they are in bloom, what parts of the bed 
will bear. Let those who would have productive strawberry 
beds, not neglect io set out a majority of female plants, 
whatever may be said to the contrary. One male to a doz- 
en females may be sufficient. Mr. Longworth, of Cincin- 
nati, 1 think, first called the attention of the public to the 
above facts. | have known them for about twenty years, 
and have had productive beds. I have seen beds where 
a single female flower could not be found : and in the sea- 
son for fruit, twenty strawberries could not be found up- 
on arod of ground. S. D. Martin. 

Colbyville, Kentucky, Jan. 1844. 





Cuicxen-Manuractory.—Nature is getting superflu- 
ous. We rather think she will soon be voted out of fash- 
ion and dispensed with. There is a chap just over our 
publication office hatching Chickens in a big box, fifty a 
day, having a thousand eggs always doing. The trouble 
of attending them is slight, the heat costs very little, and 
the chickens crack their several shells and walk up to 
their dough and water like wood-choppers to dinner or 
sailors to their grog. They are clean, strong and lively, 
grow fast and rarelydie, (not being dragged through the 
grass;) and whoever has a hatching machine can have 
‘Spring Chickens’ every week in the year, and at small 
expense.—If we could only invent a machine to lay eggs 








now, hens would be done with. ¥. Tribune. 
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Our correspondent, “J. E. M.” is welcome, thrice wel- 
come, to our columns, and not the less so because he 
takes exception to an opinion advanced by us; for we 
have lived long enough to know that it is the utmost fal- 
lacy in the world for any one to set up the deductions of 
his own mind or reasoning, as infallible rules for the gov- 
ernment of others, and much less has he a right to ques- 
tion the motives of those who view what he may advance 
in so “questionable a shape” as to “speak” to it. As 
our time honored correspondent hath the advantage of us 
in practice, as well as in science, and we are always wil- 
ling to defer to the lights of his experience, no apology 
was necessary to secure him against any suspicion, on 
our part, that his difference of opinion was induced by 
the desire to “cavil.” He, we should conceive to be the 





last of men who could be influenced by a motive so in- 
vidious, and we pray leave to assure him, that, instead of 
feeling displeased at his comments, we receive them in 
that spirit of thankfulness, which the desire to learn never 
fails to beget in the mind of one who places a just appre- 
ciation upon the teachings of a gentleman, like him, whose 
whole life has been illustrated by a series of exertions to 
elevate the agricultural character, and promote the prospe- 
rity of his kind, by developing the resources of the earth, 
as a means of adding to human comfort. 

In our paper of the 13th instant, im an article on the ad- 
vantages of the “ Subsoil Plough,” we concluded with 
this remark —“ and we will add our belief, that subsoiling 
would be unavailable in any wet soils.” ‘This belief it is, 
that has drawn forth the excellent remarks of our corres- 
pondent, “J. E. M.” who, speaking from his own expe- 
rience, controverts the belief thus expressed by us. Our 
readers will recollect, that in the article alluded to, we re- 
marked, that we desired “what we advanced upon the 
subject, to be considered merely in the light of opinion, 
but opinion gathered from no little reflection upon the na- 
ture of the thing, and from reading of the effects produced 
by it (subsoiling) in England, where it had been pursued 
for some years.” And they will recollect also, that so 
careful were we, of misleading our agricultural brethren, 
that we emphatically added—* of personal experience we 
have had none, and can, therefore, only speak of the ex- 
perience of others.” We were thus explicit, lest our views 
might be misconceived, it having been our object through 
life, to endeavor to do good by pursuing the course which 
modesty and truth would justify, rather than by assuming 
the possession of knowledge to which we had no claims 
whatsoever. We are happy, however, to find that one so 
competent to decide as is “J. E. M.” entertains different 
views to those which we expressed; and we are willing 
to believe that, the conclusions to which he has arrived 
may be justified by the difference which exists in the cli- 
mate of this country and that of England, as the greater 
degree of moist weather which prevails there than here, 
and the greatly reduced power of an English sun to that 
of an American one, may operate a material difference, 
both in the powers of absorption of the earth, and in the 
amount of evaporation of the water which falls thereon. 
In using the term “ wet soils,” we so used it, in contra- 
distinction to moist soils ; and it is possible, we would 
have more happily expressed our meaning, had we said, 
that the good effects of subsoil ploughing would have 
been measurably decreased upon such soils as were very 
retentive of water, to what it would be upon sownd dry 
soils, where the water which fell percolated through the 
earth and left them open to the drying influence of sun 
and air. It was our desire to impress the idea upon our 
readers, that before the full benefit of subsoil ploughing 
could be obtained, that the additional depth of soil thus 
opened to the penetration of the rootlets of planis, should 





be placed in a situation to be relieved from a superabun- 
dance of water. We are aware that the farther you loos- 
en up the earth, the greater chance do you give to the es- 
cape of the water which may fall upon it; but still we 
do think that s® long as the ¢il*h soil may rest upon a 
hard pan, almost impervious to the descent of the water, 
that the superincumbent body must remain in a state, more 
or less, of supersaturation, unless the fall, or natural in- 
clination of the field should ensure the effect of drainage. 
All the best English and Scotch authorities which we 
have read, while they admit, to the fullest extent, the ad- 
vantage to be derived from subsoil ploughing, maintain 
with equal pertinacity, that its maximum of advantages 
cannot be realized on “wet soils,” without the addition of 
thorough draining, as the additional quantity of soil bro- 
ken up and loosened by the subsoil plough, acts but as a 
reservoir to receive and retain the water which falls every 
rain, and presents to the rootlets of plants a bed by no 
means congenial to their growth and elaboration. But as 
our esteemed correspondent “J. E. M.” assures us, that 
his experience leads him to different conclusions, we doff 
our beaver, and are willing to believe that this discrepan- 
cy in results in the two couniries, arises from the physic- 
al causes to which we have before alluded. 


CampripGe, March 16th, 1844. 

Mr. Editor :—In your last paper, (March 13th,) in an 
Editorial, under the article “Sub-soil Plough,” having 
treated the subject very forcibly in its favor, you conclude 
with some remarks which I apprehend, will not be sus- 
tained in theory, or in practice:—you say, “ our opinion 
is, that it would effectually prevent the winter killing of 
wheat in all well drained and dry lands—and we will 
add our belief, that subsoiling would be unavavailble in 
any wet soils.” 

With the understanding, that I do not take exception to 
this opinion and belief, for cavil, or controversy, but, be- 
cause itis novel to me, and at variance with my precon- 
ceived opinions, in regard to the salutary influence of the 
operation of that instrument; and directly opposed to my 
conviction of one of the most beneficial effects that I had 
for many years experienced from the use, not of a sub-soil 
plough, but of an instrument very similar to it in purpose ; 
though more costly and not so well adapted to accom- 
plish the objects in view: it is for these reasons that I 
take the exceptions ; and to obtain more light on the sub- 
ject, as well as to correct my impressions, if erroneous. 

I had always believed, that one of the chief advantages 
of this sub-soil plough, was its deep penetration into the 
sub-soil, without turning it up and weakening the upper 
or surface-soil by mixture ; and thus affording an easy pas- 
sage to the superfluous water, and ata cheaper rate than 
the modes usually practiced ;—indeed, I believed it 
would be a good substitute for a mode which | had adopt- 
ed, of sub-draining by deep and covered trenches, which | 
have frequently construcied, with much labor, but consid- 
erable effect, for that purpose. 

The sub-soil plough, | have never used ; and if your o- 
pinion and belief of it and its effects, be well founded— 
“that it will only prevent winter-killing in dry land ; and 
that it is unavailable in wet soils,’”—I should not consid- 
er it worthy of being introduced into agricultural practice. 
Sub-draining by covered trenches, | have found by experi- 
ence to be effectual in drying my fields; and without at 
all interrupting the cultivation. And it is unquestionably, 
one of the most effectual protections against the winter- 








killing, or heaving out, as it is called, of wheat that I have 
ever known. I had hoped that the “Sub-soil Plough” 
might answer the same purpose for less cost and labor, 
by opening a loose sub-soil for the passage of the water 
from the upper: notoriously, the heaving out of wheat 
by frost, is occasioned by the expansion of the water in 
the soil, when depressed to tle freezing point, whereby the 
wheat is extruded and killed; and no credit can be at- 
tached to an instrument that will prevent the winter-kill- 
ing of wheat, as you think of the sub-soil plough, 
on dry lands, and be unavailable in wet soils, 

By meana of the “sub-drains,” to which J have allud- 
ed, the heaving out or winter-killing is in my opinion, 
effectually prevented by their capillary action, or rather, 
their action on the capillaries of the soil. The drying ef- 
fect is seen through a large extent of surface, and more re- 
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is more easy of execution than would be i r~ 
they will continue for many years patie ger es 
open ditches require to be annually cleaned out. As is 
may be desirable to some, I wi!l describe the mode } have 
adopted to construct them, viz. Open a trench about a foot 
wide, and as deep as may be necessary ;—obtain some 
oak poles, or other durable wood—cut some of them into 
short pieces, to lie across the trench for the support of 
the long poles, which are to be fixed upon them carefully 
so as not to leave too large space between ; 
the poles with shavings or cedar brush, and cover these 
with earth: arrange these shavings and poles so far from 
the bottom of the drain as to allow a free passage for the 
water—and from the surface to be secure from the 

From experience, this will make the most durable and e. 
conomical defence against the water soakings of landsand 


consequently, against the winter-killing of wheat, that] 
have ever known. 


These drains may be sunk much deeper than the vent 
for their discharge, and seem to act in a manner analo. 
gous to that termed endosmosis, by which, mysteriously 
the juices of the alburnum pass into the heart wood ofe 
tree when their free circulation has ceased, and thus have 
become clogged and obstructed by the cold season ; and 
this passage is effected without any vascular system or 


set of tubes discernible in that direction, for its perform- 
ance. 


Excuse a hasty and unfinished paper, as the mail js 
closing. J.E. M. 


In welcoming our old and valued correspondent and 
friend, Dr. Magoffin, to our columns again, we must seize 
the occasion to return him our thanks for his present of 
Wine, Corn, Artichokes and Seeds, the which, in the 
kindness of his noble heart, he sent us from far off Ala- 
bama. To be thus cherished in memory by one so dis- 
tant, upon whom we have no other claims than those 
which belong to the relations of editor and reader, is as 
priceless in our esteem as female honor. Bat why does 
he now impart to his communings so much of the charac- 
teristics of “angel’s visits ?”—-Why are his contributions 
so “few and far between?” In times of yore he was 
more prodigal of his dispensations of light upon his fa- 
vorite science—the culture of the earth; never, however, 
but to win the golden opinions of our readers, and impose 
upon us the renewed obligations of an abiding gratitude. 

We have not yet uncorked his genuine juice of the 
grape, but have no fears when we shall, that it will re- 
quire a bush to render it acceptable to the palate,—and of 
this he may be assured,—uncork it when we may, we 
shall remember him, if not in the “ flow of soul,” at least 
in the sincerity of the heart. The artichokes, by the way, 
have excited no little curiosity by their hugeness of di- 
mensions—and partaking, as we do, of the general senti- 
ment, our dump has not been a little excited to become 
more familiar with their culiure, product and-uses. Can- 
not our good friend, Magoffin, gratify us so much as to 
give us a paper upon the subject. Certain are we, that, 
besides the favor which his compliance with our request, 
would confer upon us, he would contribute greatly to the 


pleasure and instruction of every reader of the American 
Farmer. 





Lanp Orrice, St. SrerHen’s, ALA. 
January 9, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—Some days ago | shipped you two boxes, to 
be forwarded by James Sands & Co. of Mobile, free of 
any charge, it being paid by me, containing 3 stalks of 
corn as they came out of the field, showing the growth of 
that plant withfus. These stalks stood 44 feet apart, 3 and 
4 in the hill, on new land. In the same box, two parts 
of two stalks from old land, with the ears that came off 
them, about a foot shorter; the stalks planted in the same 
way. These stalks were taken out of the ground too 
early, consequently they have shrunk remarkably ; and 
please to recollect, that owing to an unrivalled bad year 
for the planting interest and production, no plant or grain 
in the county is more than two-thirds its usual size, 8° 
that you see the production of the worst year.—Als0 ® 
specimen of Rice, which we raise here on any and every 
kind of land—and situation. We deem it fat superior for 
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It has more of the glutinous and less of the watery prin- 
ciple, and every way richer we think—produces luxuriant- 
ly—grows 5} feet in height—straw, if rightly cured, su- 
perior forrage, especially for sheep and cattle; when put 
through the cutting box, nothing can be eat with more 
ratification by all animals—raised with singularly litle 
Coeeardall plowing and two hoeings. Corn following, it 
becomes an insurance for a good crop. | After cutting the 
oats it throws outa fine growth of pasture for cows and 
sheep unrivalled—50 to 100 bushels shell rice to the 
acre. By putting the stalks of corn together you can see 
actually the growth of corn in this country and climate, 
making the before. mentioned allowance. The rice on 
being prepared will speak for itself. In the small box 
you have specimens of two varieties of the sweet potato 
lately introduced here. The white yam—the inside of 
which is deemed a great ducury after being boiled and a 
little steamed, until a fork will readily pass through them 
—made into a pudding with rice, &c. they are much es- 
teemed—the centre white part only used. Also the red 
species,vulgarly called negro killer, one of the most valu- 
able roots that ever has been introduced into this country, 
produces astonishingly from cuttings, slips and vines; the 
last planted as late as Angust produced the small.size, the 
large planted early. When planted early they are at ma- 
turilty by July, when we grabdle and feed with them, the 
roots producing on till October, lay well in the ground, 
and bear frost ; a singularly fattening quality—when first 
dug more resemble in taste the Jrish, but grow by hous- 
ing, sweeler—always dry and mealy—grow in the shade 
of trees. [| plant Irish potatoes in February, dig when at 
maturity and plant the ground in negro killers, and make 
the largest size. To make the heaviest rice for table use, 
J drill a piece of well prepared land in rice at 4} feet on 
firs. March—plow with the Scota deep on full moon, and 
drill in the centre of the rows, corn, thinning out to 18 
inches from stalk to stalk—stick cuttings of the negro 
killer, two between each stalk, or slips, or vines. As soon 
as the corn will admit, cut it at the ground, and carry out 
of the field, cultivating the ground well with the hoe and 
plow, The rice has now great room, and so has the po- 
tatoes. We cut the corn in August early. The potato 
vines keep the ground moist and cvol—essential to the 
rice—and they both make heavy crops, 
lalso have sent a specimen of Wine, made in October 
last from the wild grape, (two of them) growing profuse- 
ly in our woods among trees and bushes. What would 
they do if cultivated and exposed to the sun? 1 am try- 
ing that point. I have hundreds in cultivation. 1 have 
requested Mr. Sands & Co. to ship these boxes at my ex- 
pense entirely. 
With sincere regard I am, dear sir, 
Yours respectfully, James Macorrin. 


[The boxes and contents have arrived, and can be examined at 
our office. ] 





“J. 8. S.” will receive our thanks for the communica- 
tion which he has forwarded us, as well as for the very 
appropriate introduction with which he has prefaced it. 
The receipt of a missive from him is the more welcome, 
as it recalls to our recollection associations of by-gone 
days, which are the dearer, as they serve to remind us 
that the heart which a quarter of a century ago projected 
the American Farmer, is still warmed by its generous love 
for the pursuits of agriculture, and assures us, that the 
hand which traced, and the mind which conceived, so 
many racy and classic articles in other days had, like 
“old wine,” improved by age—that while the one has 
retained its cunning, the other has, with time, grown in 
power and force. 

How To Preserve THe Vitatity or CuTTincs For 
GRAFTING. 

Mr. Editor,—I have scored the last lines of the accom- 
panying note from Mr. Peirce, persuaded that the hint 
may be useful in assisting the efforts of public benefactors 
in their laudable endeavors to disseminate choice fruits 
through the country. 

Let me recommend you to copy from the last Southern 
Planter a recipe for chills and fevers, omitting the intro- 
ductory remarks of the communicator, The writer of the 
letter says, that in a thousand cases he has never known 
it to fail ; and I happen to know that it was completely 
successful in one which for nine months had resisted ev- 
ery prescription, 





Nursery at Linnzan Hitt, 
March 19th, 1844. 
Mr. J. S. Skinner —Dear Sir,—Mr. Callan yesterday 
handed me the cuttings received of Mr. Whittlesey, for 
which I am under great obligation to you. I regret that 
there seems to be but little probability that they can be 
resuscitated—I much fear that vitality is extinct—I have 
placed them under ground and shall graft them on good 
size stalks, so as to have fruit from them in two or three 
years, should they live, of which | have but little hopes. 
Would it not be well to wrap cultings in moist rags, and 
then envelope the whole in gum elastic to prevent evapora- 
tion? This I think would secure easy and incommodious 
transportation in such cases. 


Yours, &e. Josnua Peirce. 





Vatue cr Horn Snavines as a Manure ror Cornn— 
its mode of operation—an artificial substitule—impor- 
tance of Urine, Charcoal and Plaster, and the best 
method of applying them. 

We are indebted to Dr. DANIEL LEE, a distinguished 
member of the New York Legislature, and what is better 
still, an enlightened scientific and practical farmer, for the 
following highly interesting leuer. The fact which Dr. 
Lee states, on the authority of the Hon, Mr. Humphrey, 
in relation to the value of Horn Shavings as a fertilizer 
of the soil, and as a means of increasing the corn crop, is 
of great and intrinsic value ; tut not half as much so as 
the suggestion which he makes of a substitute for horn 
shavings, as the supply of the latter is too limited to ren- 
der them available to any considerable exten} as a manure, 
while the substitute which he proposes, being comprised 
of human urine, the excretions of domestic animals, char- 
coal and plaster, renders it obtainable by almost every one. 
Dr. Lee is correct, in referring the increase in Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s corn crop to the ammonia in the horn-shavings; 
nor has he discovered less astuteness in ascribing a large 
portion of its fertilizing agency, to the tardy giving out of 
the supply of ammonia, owing to the slow process of de- 
composition, peculiar io such substances, as there can be 
no doubt that the great object in the growing of plants is, 
to keep up a continuous and moderate supply of pabu- 
lum, excess of nutrient matter being almost as fatal to 
their growth and the perfection of their fruit, as the total 
absence of food in the soil. 

We bespeak for this admirable letter of Dr. Lee, an at- 
tentive reading, and we ask our agricultural brethren to 
reflect seriously upon the important truths which its re- 
sults, and reasoning, so obviously would inculcate—truths 
which should teach us all not only the value of urine, 
but the necessity of resorting to prompt and effectual 
means to husband every gallon made on our farms. If 
we would listen to the words of wisdom, all would take 
instantaneous measures, to so arrange our stables and cow 
sheds, as to lose none of this active fertilzer. A trough 
placed in the rear of the horses and cattle, if filled with 
absorbing materials, and sprinkled with plaster or char- 
coal, or plaster and charcoal mixed together, daily, would 
not only economise, but prevent the escape of the ammo- 
nia, and thus enable the provident husbandman, to manure 
two acres for every one that he now does; for, to us it is 
obvions, that there is full as much, if not more virtue in 
the liquid evacuations of our stock than there is the solid 
matter which they discharge. 

But as we do not wish to delay the reader any longer 
from the instructive letter of Dr. Lee, we must conclude 
our comments, by returning to that gentleman our sincre 
acknowledgements for the distinguished favor he has con- 
fered upon us, in making our journal the medium of so 
important a communication to the public,, And while we 
thus return him our thanks, we may be permitted to in- 
dulge the hope, that notwithstanding this is the first time 
he has honoured us, it may not be the Jast; for though 
he be personally a “ stranger,” his writings have made 
him an old acquaintance, whom we have fondly cherish- 
ed in our affections; to whom we have looked upas a 


i benefactor to the cause of husbandry—a cause which we 


have ever appreciated as the first of national benefactions. 
As we have pen in hand, and feel in the proper mood, 
we must thank him from the depth and breadth of our 
heart, for a copy of the Report which he made to the New 
York Legislature, ftom the committe on agriculture ; and 
having thus acquitted ourself of an imperative duty to- 
wards him, we will now ask our patrons to read, digest, 
and profit by his letter, whieh we subjoin ; 
AvBany, March 15, 1844. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sir: Although an entire stranger, you have kind- 
ly noticed some remarks of mine on various subjects con- 
nected with the practice and science of rural economy, 
for which T desire to make due acknowledgement. If the 
following suggestions be deemed worthy of the perusal 
of your readers, they are written for that purpose. ) 
Last Thusday evening we had an interesting agriculia- 
ral ineeting at the Hall of the State A. Society. His hon- 
or, the Mayor, Frienp Humpurey, Esq., stated that by 
the use of a small quantity of horn shavings obtained at 
a coinb factory, and put into each hill of corn on two a- 
cres of ground, very poor aud sandy, he had harvested 120 
measured bushels of shelled corn. Where none of this 
remarkable fertilizer was used, the crop did not exceed 
15 bushels per acre. Of the correctness of this statement 
there can be no doubt.—I inquired carefully into the mat- 
ter as it has an important bearing on some experiments of 
my own, and on the science of vegetable physiology. 
This wasthe material fact in the case :a few pounds ofam- 
monia in horn shavings called into existence on an acre of 
land an increase of 45 bushels of corn, together with all 
the extra stalks, leaves, &c. necessary for the perfection 
of so much grain. How did the horn shavings operate 
to Pete a result so extraordinary, and truly useful? 

n the first place, J conjecture that they were decom- 
posed slowly and gave up to the roots of the planta mod- 
erate supply of ammonia for months. This active sub- 
stance served alike to feed and stimulate the living assim- 
ilating organs of the corn, from the first sprouting of the 
germ to the full maturity of the ear. Had the same 
quantity of like constituents been placed in the hill when 
the corn was planied, but in a condition to escape at once, 
like hartshorn from a smelling bottle, their fertilizing in- 
fluence would have been next to nothing. But it may 
well be asked : How can one half ounce of ammonia, or 
any thing else, produce 100 ounces of living vegetable 
majter ? 

It will be borne in mind, that the increase in this io- 
stance was from 15 bushels to 60 per acre ; and of course 
the soil contained enough of the elements of corn to yield 
that small crop without the aid of horn shavings. A'ripe 
dry corn plant contains, | believe, between two and three 
per cent of nitrogen—the important ingredient in ammo- 
pia. A small quantity then of ammonia will suffice. But 
it has been demonstrated that plants derive a consideta- 
ble portion of their nitrogen from the air, and not from 
the soil,—I mean, not from the nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere itself, but from ammonia, nitric acid and the like 
gaseous matters that contain it, and fall to the earth in 
dew, rain and snow. It is also worthy of consideration 
that about 94 per cent of corn plants are composed of the 
elements of water and carbon; and that a sterile sandy soil 
contains but a small portion of the carbon necessary to 
build up a crop of corn equal to 60 bushels per acre. The 
subject is not without its difficulties. | will, however, 
venture a solution of the problem, whether satisfactory or 
otherwise. 

The slow decomposition of the horn greatly nourish- 
es the young plant and gives to it the benefit of a larger 
and longer root, and shortly more of them, than it other- 
wise would have. This enables it to imbibe more food. 
from even a poor soil, and from a greater distance from 
the stalk or stem, than it could command without this ar- 
tificial fertilizer. As aconsequence of obtaining a double 
quantity of nourishment from the soil, its leaves grow to 
a double size, and of course present to the gaseous ele- 
ments in the atmosphere, a double surface for drinking in 
carbonic acid and other necessary ingredients. Now, if 
the roots being double in number, length and size, or 
any thing approximating to it, would double the crop from 
15 bushels to 30; then the doubling of the length, num- 
ber, and size of the leaves ought to double the crop from 
30 to 60 bushels per acre,—being just the gain actually 





harvested by Mr. Humphrey. Of course the precise in- 
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crease in the roots and leaves of corn, is hipothetical. 
But that a field of corn that will yield 60 bushels per acre 
has far more roots and leaves, or surface of those bibu- 
Jous organs, no one will deny. 

As a good deal of the nourishment of plants taken up 
by their roots comes from the atinosphere in falling dews 
and rains, and also from weighty carbonic acid, it is im- 
portant to have a light, deep, mellow soil, whatever may 
be its strength. For, other things being equal, a free soil 
will allow more and longer roots to grow in it, than one 
which is hard, shallow and impenetrable. 

Every man, however, can not have a comb factory at 
his door; and it may not be amiss to enquire what is 
the cheapest and best substitute for horn shavings ? 

J answer, human urine and the liquid and solid excre- 

tions of domestic animals. ‘The ammonia, and other vol- 
atile elements contained in all these animal matters should 
be fixed in something like plaster of Paris, charcoal, black 
vegetable mould, or muck, before they are applied to the 
soil. Where | reside, charcoal is cheap and can be used 
to fix the volatile matters in urine and manure to greatad- 
vantage. It can be applied to the soil before sowing the 
seed, oras a top dressing to wheat or grass with good ef- 
fect, without any thing added to it, at from five to 7 
bushels per acre. If coal be expensive, ten bushels mixed 
with one of gypsum and moistened with human urine will 
form a valuable compost. A smal! handful of this com- 
pound covered in the hill with corn when itis planted, 
will have an excellent effect. Seed corn soaked in a 
strong brine of sal-ammoniac and rolled in plaster, will 
give a better crop for the operation. Urine that is allow- 
ed to stand in an open vessel soon loses nearly all its vol- 
ative ammonia. It should be applied at once to a heap of 
fine coal, or the latter should be placed ina tub, barrel, or 
vat. Nota particle of offensive gas will escape from the 
coal till it is saturated. A much larger portion of gyp- 
sum can be used if it do not cost too much. To raise a 
crop of corn on poor land, and plow in after harvest, all 
the crop except simply the kernels of grain, which may 
be 25 bushels, is a pretty cheap method for renovating a 
barren soil. ‘This adds a good deal of carbon, and all the 
salis contained in the ash of the plant except what are in 
the berry. 

All the information ] can acquire from foreign publica- 
tions, the experience of many gentlemen of science, and 
from my own observation, goes to establish the fact that 
a large quantity of manure is not essential to good crops, 
provided the litle we use be precisely the matter needed, 
and in a condition to act rightly upon growing plants. 

Yours respectfully, Daniet Lee. 





Larce Yie.p or Corn.—Mr. Sarmon Hatuway, of 
Grafion, informs us that last year he raised ninety-two 
bushels of corn on one acre of ground. The corn was 
planted three feet apart each way and four stalks only 
were allowed to stand in each hill. On a quarter of an 
acre adjoining he raised one hundred and seven bushels 
of potatoes. He thinks it almost impossible to raise over 
one hundred bushels to an acre as some have reported to 
have done. 

He spread twenty loads of the best green manure on 
grass ground, then ploughed it in, and afterwards spread 
on the surface twenty loads of compost and bushed it, and 
then rolled it down smooth. The best care was taken of 
the corn and he thinks he never saw a finer field. But 
he could not make it count a 100 bushels. 

A man must have very good luck as well as very good 
land to raise a hundred bushels of corn on an acre. 

It may have been done, but it would be more econom- 
ical to plant one acre and a half for a hundred bushels 
than to putall on one small lot. There isa proper me- 
dium to be observed.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Prevention or Mitpew on Peacu Trees.—-We find 
the following remedy for mildew on Peach and Necta- 
rine trees, recommended by the sagacious Loupon. 

“Take sulphur and rain or river water, proportions of 
two ounces of sulphur to every four gallons of water. Put 
the quantity which may be required into a copper or boil- 
er, and let it (after it commences boiling) boil for half an 
hour; after which it may be taken out, or suffered to re- 
main until it becomes of a tepid state, when it ought to be 
applied to the trees by means of a garden engine or syr- 
inge as in a common washing with water—The time for 
applying itis annually, as soon as the fruit is set and con- 

sidered out of danger.” 








From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

~Foop ror CarrTte. 
At this time, when the correct principles of farming and 
feeding, as ascertained by chemical analysis, are a subject 
of general inquiry, | have thought the following article 
on “Food for Cattle,” would be interesting to the readers 
of the Cabinet. |: appears to me that a far greater value 
has been attached to some esculents containing a very 
large portion of water, such as turnips, beets, carrots, po- 


tatoes, &c., than they deserve; whilst others, in which 


the proportions of organic matter are very great, such as 
peas, beans, oats, barley, wheat-bran, &c., have been too 
much neglected. It is quite contrary to the received 
opinion, that 100 Ibs. of the skin of wheat,—bran—is as 
valuable for cattle food, as 100 Ibs. of almost any article 
that can be given to them. But this may account for the 
observation that we have often heard made, that “ miller’s 
horses and hogs are always fat,” as they are generally fed 
liberally on wheat-offal. J.L 
Milverton, First month 12th, 1844. 


Extracted from Dr. Playfair’s Lecture, delivered to the 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society, in December 
Jast. 


The food of cattle is of two kinds, azotized and una- 
zotized, with or without nitrogen. The following table 
gives the analysis of various kinds of food of cattle in their 
fresh state ; 

Water. Orpenie. Matters. Ashes. 


100 Ibs. Peas, 16 3} 
“ Beans, 14 82 3} 
’ Lentils, 16 81 3 
“ Oats, 18 79 3 
a Oat-meal, 9 89 2 
+ Barley-meal, 15} 82 2 
« Hay, 16 76 7 
« Wheat-straw, 18 70 3 
“ Turnips, 89 10 1 
“ Swedes, 85 14 1 
& Mangold-wurtzel, 89 10 1 
“ White carrot, 87 12 1 
“ Potatoes, 72 27 1 
« Red beet, 89 10 1 
S Linseed-cake, 17 75} 7 
S Bran, 14} 80} 5 


A glance at this table would enable a person to esti- 
mate the value of the articles as diet. Thus every 100 
tons of turnips contained 90 tons of water. But the value 
of inorganic or organic matters which these foods con- 
tained, differed. ‘Thus Mr. Rham states, that 100 lbs. of 
hay were equal to 339 lbs. of mangold-wurtzel. It would 
be seen that that quantity of hay contained 76 Ibs. of or- 
ore matter, whilst the mangold-wurizel contained only 

bs. 

One result on feeding animals on foods containing much 
water is, that the water abstracts from the animal a large 
quantity of heat, for the purpose of bringing it up to the 
temperature of the body, and in this way a loss of mate- 
rial took place. The inode proposed by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, of ascertaining the nutritive properties of plants, 
by mechanically separating the gluten, is unsusceptible of 
accuracy. The more accurate way is, to ascertain the 
quantity of nitrogen, which being multiplied by 6.2, will 
give the quantity of albumen contained in any given spe- 
cimen of food. 

The following table shows the equivalent value of sev- 
eral kinds of food, with reference to the formation of 
muscle and fat, the albumen indicating the muscle-form- 
ing principle : 


Albumen. f i 
100 Ibs. Flesh, i eae 
« Blood, 20 0 
“ Peas, 22 51} 
“ Beans, 31 §2 
« Lentils, 33 48 
“ Potatoes, 2 244 
= Oats, 10} 68 
. Barley-meal, 14 68 
. Hay, 8 68} 
“ Turnips, 1 9 
S Carrots, 2 10 
e Red beet, 1} 8} 


The analyses in this table, are partly the result of Dr. 
Playfair’s, and Boussingault’s analyses. The albumen 
series indicates the flesh-forming principles, and the una- 





zotized series indicates the fat-forming princi 
3 g principles. B 
comparing this table with the former, it will be sen which 


foods contain not only the greatest quantity of 
gatiic matter, but what proportion of this organic Wiabis 6 
nutritive, and which is fattening, or that which furnish 
combustible material. In cold weather, these foods be = 
en which contain the larger proportion of unazotized cc 
ters, in order to sustain the heat of the body. Thus; 
will be seen, that potatoes are good for fattening, but : 
for fleshening. Linseed cake contains a great deal of fa 
tening matter, and bat little nutritive matter; hence Area 
ley-meal, which contains a good deal of albumen, may hs 
advantageously mixed with it. Dumas,a French e 
states that the principles of fat exist in vegetables, ag ; 
hay and maize; and that, like albumen, it it deposited re 
the tissues unchanged .But Leibig regards fat astransf, " 
sugar, starch,gum,&c. which has undergone a change in th 
process of digestion. This is why linseed cake is pinta 
ing ; all the oil is squeezed out of the seed, but the sted 
coat—which contains a great deal of gum and the starch 
of the seed—is left, and these are fattening principles, 
The oxygen, introduced by respiration iuto the }y 
is destined for the destraction of carbonaceous matier. 
but there is a provision made for taking it into the stom. 
ach with the food, and this is done by the saliva. ‘The 
saliva is always full of bubbles, which are air bubbles, and 
carry the oxygen of the atmosphere into the stomach with 
the food. The object of rumination in animals, is the 
more perfect mixing of the food with the oxygen of the 
air. ‘This is why chaff should not be eutso short for ry. 
minating, as for non-rominating animals, as the shorter 
the chaff is, the less it is rumiuated, and the less oxygen 
it gets.—Mark Lane Express. 


hemist, 





Extraorpinary Cows.—Mr. Buckminister, Editor of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman, gives the following ac. 
count of several remarkable cows, owned by individuals 
in West Springfied in that State :— 

“We learned at West Springfield that a cow, formerly 
owned by Mr. Palmer, had made 18 pounds of butter ins 
week. We called on Mrs. P. to learn the particulars of 
the cow’s origin and her keeping. She told us she had 
actually made 18 pounds from the cow in one week ; the 
pasture was very good, close by her house, and she milk- 
ed the cow three times a day. In addition to the 
. the pasture, the cow had 2 or 3 quarts of meal each 

ay. 

This cow died a year or two ago, whether from the ef- 
fects of high keeping we could not distinctly learn; two 
of her calves are now owned by a near neighbor, Deacon 
Daniel Merrick, who has a large farm and a large dairy. 

Another good cow was much talked of in Spengtel 
owned by Mr. Hitchcock of that town—the report abroad 
was, that she would yield milk enough for 18 pounds of 
butter a week. We called on Mr. H. and were informed 
that he had actually mae 16 pounds from the cow in a 
week, and supplied his family of four persons with milk. 
He gave the cow regularly one quart of Indian and one 
quart of rye meal daily. He drove her to Northampton 
the day before we saw her, and, as we learned, he took 
the first premium awarded to native cows. 

Mr. H. said she was not of the Darham breed, though 
he thought she had a little of the blood of the bull that 
was imported more than 50 years ago, by Governor Gore ; 
she had no evident marks of the Durham cattle, and she 
was nota large cow. Mr. A. Chapin of Springfield, has 
a yoke of large oxen that are direct descendants from the 
Gore breed.” 

In the Northampton Courier, it is stated that a Mr. Jra 
Tenton, of the town of Belcherton, is the owner of acow 
which has given, in one week, 353 Ibs. 8 oz. of milk, 
yielding 12 Ibs. 6 oz. butter. The Wheeling Gazette, 
thus notices a cow belonging to Dr. Chaplain of that place. 
The cow was milked three times a day, and yielded in 
the months of May and June, for 16 days, upwards of 344 
quarts of milk, and during 2 weeks a record was kept of 
the amount of butter manufactured from the milk of the 
same cow, which showed a yield of 29 lbs., an average of 
144 Ibs. per week.— Maine Cultivator. at Feil 





Prant a Tree.—There is no reason why every person 
who owns a patch of land, should not plant a tree. How 
much would it add to the beauty, comfort and health of 


our villages, if the inhabitants would but obey this simply 


rule. It is true that trees are slow of grow they 
are liable to many accidents, and that the planter may die 
before enjoying the pleasure of sitting in their shade, but 


such reasoning afier all, furnishes no valid objection to 





the enterprise, and no one who loves his country, oF re- 
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gards the happiness of his posterity will be influenced by 
such low and mercenary views. Sir Walter Scott, who 
had a passion for planting, says, in reference to this sub- 
ject : ; 

You can have no idea of the exquisite delight of a plant- 
er; he is like a painter laying on his colors—at every mo- 
ment he sees his effects coming on. There is no art or 
occupation comparable to this; it is full of past, present, 
and future enjoyment. I look back to the time when 
there was nota tree here, only bare heath; J look round 
and see thousands of trees growing up, all of which I may 
say, almost of which, have received my personal attention. 
] remember five years ago looking forward, with the most 
delighted expectation, to this very hour, and as each year 
has passed, the expectation has gone on increasing. I] do 
the same now; I anticipate what this plantation and that 
one will presently be, if only taken care of, and there is 
not a spot of which | do not watch the progress. Unlike 
building, or even painting, or indeed any other kind of 
pursuit, this has no end, and is never interrupted, but 
goes on from day to day, from year to year, with a per- 
petually augmenting interest. 

“ ABBOTSFORD,” when purchased by the anthor of 
“ Waverly” was little beter than“ barren heath.” It was 
one continuous scene of grey hill sides, and barren sum- 
mits ; with scarcely a shrub or tree of any kind to break 
the monotony of the prospect which spread its desolation 
and nakedness far around. But how was it changed in a 
few short years? The hundreds of acres which he had 
purchased about Abbotsford, he lived to behold covered 
with a healthy and majestic growth, and while the bright 
genius which has diffused itself over so many pages, was 
rapidly soaring to ite final enthronement, the mute pro- 
ducts of his inimitable taste and patriotism were as stead- 
ily striking root and spreading verdure and beuaty around 
his home— Maine Cultivator. 





Cow Yard.—The place for manure should be contri- 
ved so that it should not be exposed to any accumulation 
of rain water, but should receive the contributions from 
the sewers of the house, stables, cow-house, &c. The 
bottom should be paved, so that the Grainne of the man- 
ure should run into a small cask, or well, adjoining it. 
Fresh earth should be regularly brought and spread over 
the manure, and the liquid in the well should be spread 
over it; by which means the whole compost would be 
equally rich, and the quantity increased to any extent that 
could be required ; and the gas which arises from the sta- 
ble manure in the shape of steam or smoke, and which is 
the very richest part of it, would be kept under and imbi- 
bed by the earth so laid on, and the quantity of earth should 
be proportioned to the strength of the manure with which 
itis mixed.—Gardener and Practical Florist. 





Premium Corn Crop.—The following statement is 
from the Reports of the Kennebeck Co. Agricul. Society, 
published in the Maine Farmer: 

“The land on which the crop was grown, had been 
mown eight years in succession, producing, when broken 
up, about one ton of hay to the acre. In the pring of 43, 
about 5 cords of manure were spread on and herrowed in: 
3 cords of it rotten barn-yard manure, and 2 heap man- 
ure. The ground was then furrowed, and the cords of 
hog-manure, composed of mud or muck, potato tops and 
weeds, was put in the hill, and mixed with a little dirt: 
the corn was then dropped and covered. It received two 
hoeings. 

I gathered 75 bushels of sound corn from one acre. 
The soil isa clayey loam. In addition, | raised about 
three bushels of beans. E. C. Snewe. 

Winthrop, Dec. 1843. 
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AULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
: Just received, our usual supply of first 
rate ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, con- 
sisting of the various kinds of Peae, Beans, 
Cabbage, Radish, Onion, Cucumber, Broca- 
li, cauliflower, Peet, Mangle Wertzel, Ru- 
ta Baga, &c. Itisa fact known to every 
ardener of experience, that firstrate Eng- 
, ish Garden Seeds produce incomparably 
ee better crops than can be raised from seeds 
saved in this climate. This is particularly the case with Peas, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, &c. 
‘As we receive most of thee seeds direct from the growers, who 
are persons of the first esopectehniy and experience, there is no 


b j j resen For sale, wholesale and re- 
beg tesa ote SAM’L AULT & SON, 


Feb. 28. Corner Calvert and Water sts. 
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SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT.| p BALTIMORE MARKET, March 25 Cattle.—There 
a The subscriber is rT to furn ’ mess, 83a) tter, Glades, No. 1, 13 ¥ 280 head 
celebrated HUISLEK RASPBRANY vane > a DY, Stats | Do.’ do. "2, Tall fof Beef Cattle 
cethey ore ceomeaved ceaencan eae | ne pmess © 10” | Do Western 2 * his 
—they warran genuine, unsur- 
ean? any other variety known in this ao im . ~ Lard Balt: kegs % oa ~ Ay 
. Do. y a do. head 
of eas lao variety of GRAPE VINES | Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib 6]a7 | Do. Western, 1, re 
TS Litewies-a'. goud ‘of the Do. middlings, * 525} | Do. do. 2, 5a5} ing from $1.15 
Dutch ted CURRANT, anda small but very sepefioraamoriment| 2°: shoulders, “dia | Do.” do. bls 1, 66; 5 dig ed 
of English GOOSEBERRIES—and a general vatiety of ROSES, Be heed @o<-cice ees ‘aa 
SHRUBS, &e. ae eet Do. middlings, 5a Do. extra, . J2al5lequa to $3.50 
R 7 pon R, Do. shoulders, 4a 75 net, 
Ross street, near the School. | cOTTON— The 
, os can be left with Mr. S. SANDS, at the office of the Virginia, 9a10 ) Tennessee, Ib. 0 have the a 
merican Farmer. feb 21 Upland, Loja Alabama, ” 11a12 600 head 
PRIZE BULLS AND. CALVES. Louisiana, = 113 | Florida, 10a12 jof Live Hogs 
_ The subseriber offers fer sale two full blood Devon Balls, which | yyupRRs Ott ' Mississippi ON galley 
obtaiued the two first prizes offered for Devon Bulls at the Balti- ee . YA le +50 
jews ale Ree se 19th Oct. last, vin . ty che. geal rot a papain shy base a theses 
icha years old Jast spring, . ’ Rte int 
Marmion, 1 ear old last June, ; i) nl gua panto’! 25037 Shingles, W.F. 3 eels an from og bod 
ALS” se ’ 7 _o ° 
3 fall blood Devon Bull Calves, got by the celebrated bull Wa-| Gocct Cullings,  UalGiLaths, sawed, 1:25a 1.75 fsa equa 
verly. They are large and perfectly beautiful. They are 4,6and wor_assEs— pha rr = 1 eae hers a- 


8 months old at this time. 
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Price $40 each. Address 
JOHN P. E. STANLEY, # 
50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 


JAMES MURRAYS 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines huve obtained the m 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the ‘held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

Fe small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, smal] Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Any kind of Machine, Mode! or Mill-work built to order, and all 
= planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

$9-Orders can be left with J. F Callan, Washington, D. C.; S. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 
no 8 *PJAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


AY’S CORN & COB SHERS & ERS. 
The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its , both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sell for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dol!ars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order.- Also Repairs ofall kinds of 
agricultursl implements. These machines ‘cah be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell, 
fo 14 WM. MURRAY. 








} 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN HUSSEY’SCORN AND 
COB CRUSHER. 

It is believed that the Corn and Cob Crasher invented .and ma- 
nufactured by the subscriber in Baltimore, is taking the lead of all 
others. Whatever its merits may be, the machine 1s now preity 
well known, and willstill be made in its usual form, and kept for 
sale as heretofore. 

The chief design of this advertisement is to introduce to the no- 
tice of farmers, a cheaper and in some respects a better article, 
which has just been comple'ed and proved. Jt requires much 
less power, and crushes and grinds much faster than the other. 


The price including extra grinders, is $25 
A machine working tuo sets of grinders, 35 
One with three sets for water power, 45 


Including extra grinders for each ret, all made in a substantial 
manner, and warranted as advertised. As a recommendation to 
the late improvement a distinguished stock breeder of this vicini- 
ty assures me that it grinds faster, and with less power than my 
original machine, while the original is highly recommeuded by 
GC. N. Bement, esq. of Three Hills Farm near Albany, N. Y. 
Orders for HEMP CUTTERS and REAPING MACHINES, 
should be sent to the amaeios as soon os } Aa hes pry —_ 
ign having such machines ma isappointed at harv 
se ee OBED HUSSEY. 
fe 21 tf 
A SITUATION IS WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of a Farm, by a single man, who can produce the best recom- 
mendations for his character and skill in all the operations of farm- 
ing—he would be willing to go to any quarter ot the country. A 
line addressed to X. Q. care of the editor of rhe American Farmer, 
Baltimore, will be attended to, de 6 3° 








Havana, Istqu. g] 30231 |New Orleans 24a25 bout 
Porto Rico. . 26 ~ 


Guadaloupe & Mart 2623 offering 
English Islan, Ss yf of 
SOAP— 


Sugar House, 28a36 ‘sale. 


Baltimore wh't-, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a4§ The receipts 
brown & yell’w 44253] \of Maryland 
TOBACCO— continue lim- 
Common 2a 34; Yellow, 8 al0 ited. There is 
Brown and red, 4a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 a fair demand 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4a9 for middl. to 
Fine red 64a 8 | Rappahannock, grat aonlities, 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a sales could 
for segars, 8al3 | St. Domingo, 13 all readily be ef- 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 5 a38 fected if the 
PLASTER PARIS— assortment in 


ton cash 3.12a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a market was 
SUGAHS. ‘such as to of- 


Hay. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50)St. Croix, 100}bs 7.00a8.00 fer —_ induce- 
Do. brown . a7.50\ Brazil, white, a ments to ship- 
Porto Rico, 7a |Do. brown, \pers to pur- 
New Orleans, 727.50 |Lump, Ib. c. chase. Mary- 
FLOUR—We quote I'nd Tobaccos 
How. st., from stores, bl. $4.62a bd from 
City Mills, 4.62 $4.50 a 97.50 
Susquehanna, 4.62 are ee 4 
Rye, first 3.25a sought for. 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.50 quote inferior 
Do. per hhd. 11.25 ‘and com. 
“Wheat, white, pba 1.10)P soot pt a $e; 
eat, white, p bu 1.10/Peas, black eye, 50a55 | a $6; 
“ best Pa. red 952105 Clover pa} .50a good any a 
“ ord. to pri. Md85a102$|Timothy do -a2.50 $8, and fine $8 
Corn, w! 45a46 | Flaxseed st. 1.30 a $12. Omo 
« yellow 48049 |Chop'd Rye, 100 Ibs, 1.25. Tobacco isa 
Rye, Md. 54a _ (Ship ,» bus. 20a so much want- 
Oats, Md. 26a |Brown Stuff, 15a ed, but the re- 
Beans, 100 |Shorts,bushel, 10 —_ceipts thus far 
FEATHERS—perlb. 29a this . season 
COFFEE— ve been ve- 
Havana, 7 a 8 | Java, lb. 10 al2 Hf small, and 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 63a 8 | Rio, 63a8 e stock re 
St. Domingo, ~ 53a 6}! Triage, 3ia 4) 'maining from 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, -80a1.90 last Pah is 
CANDLES— light 
Mould, common, 9a10 |Sperm, 32a33 of infer. qua 
Do. choice brands,10} ax, 60a65_ ities, Our 
Dispos. 8a 9 tations gi 
wooL— follows: com. 
WASHED. UNWASHED. ‘to midd, $3 a 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino i$4.50; $5 
Full Merino, Common, to } blood, a $6; fine red 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, ‘and wrap 
1-2 do do 50 @ $ 
1-4 and common, Ww, 
Tub washed, '$7.50 a $10, 





and extra bag od 11 a $13. The inspections of the week com- 
prise 276 hhds. Maryland, 39 hhds. Ohio, and 2 hhds. Virginia—to- 
tal, 317 hhds. 


WHI lo 
A few pairs of those beautiful White Turkeys, so much admir- 
ed frla wns on gentlemen's estates, for sale at this officd. £21. 


GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would fally inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best ity at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or om 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 

Jan. 3. 


E WM. L, HOPKINS, 
VERY SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, UNPORTED) 


The subscriber offers for sale a very ior lot o 

GARDEN SEEDS, imported direct trom Evgland from 

the best gardeners there, and warranted mei oy ‘They 

comprise many varieties of Cabbage, Beet, Beans, Peas, 

Radish, Mangle Wurtzel, Rata Baga, Cauliflower, Cucumber, 











and a variety of other kinds. Catal at my office. 
fe 28 §. SANDS, American Farmer, 
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oe G48 RO BY SAMUEL SANDS. 


orependent, -J. EM.” is welcome, thrice wel- 
« oat colames, aed not the less so because he 
orepties te an opisien advanced by us; for we 
{ hong emengh to keow that it is the utmost fal- 

. tee world fer ean one to set up the deductions of 
« eed of reaconng, » wwfallible rules for the gov- 
od eters, wed vech bess has he a right to ques- 
© eeteres of thowe whe wew what he may advance 
As 


+ hamered correspondent hath the advantage of us 


omtienstle « shape” as to “speak” to it. 


se well as ia science, and we are always wil- 

jee to the leghee of hee experience, no apology 
ary te eecere hem against any suspicion, on 
rt. that hee difference of opinion was induced by 
«te *carel” te, we should concerve to be the 
wee @he could be mfifecnced by a motive so in- 
ond we pray leave to sesore him, that, instead of 
pleased at hee comments, we reeeive them in 
rn of thankfalness, whch the desire to learn never 
beget m the aued of one who places a just appre- 
vom the teachengs of a gentleman, lshkhe him, whose 

fe has been Wlestrated by a series of exertions to 
the agriculteral character, and promete the prospe- 

‘ bas kind, by dewelopeng the resources of the earth, 


cams of adding to haman comteort 


ar paper al the 13th weetent. m an arucle on the ad- 
res of the ~ Sabeo 
vark—“and we will add our beleef, that sabsorling 


! Plough.” we ocluded with 


o unavaslable m any wet cule” These belief a ts, 


.s drawa forth the excellent remerk« of our corres- 
. “J.B. MO” whe, «peeking from hee own expe- 
controverts the beleef thes expressed by ws. Our 
« will recollect. that m the article slleded ta, we re- 
|, that we desured “ what we advanced wpon the 
. to be considered merely m the light of op men, 
sion gathered from ne lute tefleeiios epon the ma- 
the thing, and from reading of the effects prewluced 
-ubsoiling ) m England, where 1 had been pursarcd 
Aad they wdl recetlect olen, that «o 
ulteral brethee 


> emphaucally added—* of personal capernence we 


ne years.” 


| were we, of misteading oor o¢ 


vl none, and can, therefore, only «peak of the ex- 


-e of others.” We were thes exp! 


on, loot oer trews 


e misconceived, 1 hating been our obpeet throng! 


endeavor to do good by persons the course which 
v and truth would justly, rather than by assuming 
session of knowledge te whech we had eo cleume 


ever. We are happy. hewewer. to fed thet one eo 


r M - entertame different 
» those which we expressed ; ond we are willing 


ent to deeule as ws *) 


-ve that, the conclasions to which he hee arrived 
justiied by the defference @ hich exrets om the ef)- 
| this country and chat of Faglen?. as the greater 
of moist weather which preward« there than bere. 
- greatly reduced power of an Engleh son to thet 
\meriecan one, may operete « materiel deflerence. 
he powers of absorption of the earth, and wm the 
ot evaporation of the water whech falls thereon 
¢ the term “ eret sor/s.” we so ased vt, im conte 
ion to must soils; and it ix possible, we would 
ore happily expressed our meaning, had we sant. 
e good efiects of subsoil plonghmg would have 
rasurably decreased upon such souls as were. very 
ve of water, to whet u would be pon sewnd drv 
vhere the water which fell pereoleted through the 
id left them open two the deving wflecnce of cen 
It was our desire to wmoress the vdea pen cur 

. that before the full benedx of cubeol Moughmg 
» obtained, that the addmonal depth of soll thee 
to the penetration of the rootlets «i plants, should 
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be placed in a situation to be relieved from a superabun- 


dance of water. We are aware that the farther you loos-, 
en up the earth, the greater chance do you give to the es- 
cape of the water which may fall upon it; but still we 
do think that so long as the til/h soil may rest upon a 
hard pan, almost impervious to the descent of the water, 
that the superincumbent body must remain ina state, more 
or less, of supersaturation, unless the fall, or natural in- 
clination of the field should ensure the effect of drainage. 
All the best English and Scotch authorities which we 
have read, while they admit, to the fullest extent, the ad- 
vantage to be derived from subsoil ploughing, maintain 
with equal pertinacity, that its maximum of advantages 
cannot be realized on “ wet soils,” without the addition of 
thorough draining, as the additional quantity of soil bro- 
ken up and loosened by the subsoil plough, acts but as a 
reservoir to receive and retain the water which falls every 
rain, and presents to the rootlets of plants a bed by no 
means congenial to their growth and elaboration. Butas 
our esteemed correspondent “J. E. M.” assures us, that 
his experience leads him to different conclusions, we doff 
our beaver, and are willing to believe that this discrepan- 
cy in results in the two couniries, arises from the physic- 
al causes to which we have before alluded. 


Cambripce, March 16th, 1844. 

Mr. Editor :-—I\n your last paper, (March 13th,) in an 
Editorial, under the article “Sub-soil Plough,” having 
treated the subject very forcibly in its favor, you conclude 
with some remarks which | apprehend, will not be sus- 
tained in theory, or i practice :—you say, “our opinion 
is, thet it would effectually prevent the winter killing of 
wheat in all well drained and dry \ande—and we will 
add oar belef, that subsoiling would be unavavailble in 
any wet soils.” 

With the understanding, that [ do not take exception to 
thes opinion and belief, for cari/, or controversy, but, be- 
cause tis novel to me, and at variance with my precon- 
cewed opmions, in regard to the salutary influence of the 
operation of that instrament, and directly opposed to my 
commetion of one of the most beneficial effects that | had 
for many veare experienced from the use, not of a sub-soil 
plough, but of an mstrument very similar to it in purpose ; 
theagh more costly and not so well adapted to accom- 
plesk the objects in view ut is for these reasons that | 
take the exceptions . and to obtain more light on the sub- 
eet. as well as to correct my impressions, if erroneous. 


1 had alwawe beleewed, that one of the chief advantages | 


of thus eub-cou ploeagh, was us deep penciration into the 
b-col, wrhout turnmng « up and weakening the upper 
ot surfece-soel by mixture , and thus affording an easy pas- 





is more easy of execution than would be imagined, and 
they will continue for many years unobstructed, when the 
open ditches require to be annually cleaned out. As it 
may be desirable to some, I witl describe the mode I have 
adopted to construct them, viz. Open a trench about a foot 
wide, and as deep as may be necessary ;—obtain some 
oak poles, or other durable wood—cut some of them into 
short pieces, to lie across the trench for the support of 
the long poles, which are to be fixed upon them carefully, 
so as not to leave too large space between them—cover 
the poles with shavings or cedar brush, and cover these 
with earth: arrange these shavings and poles so far from 
the bottom of the drain as to allow a free passage for the 
water—and from the surface to be secure from the plough. 
From experience, this will make the most durable and e- 
conomical defence against the water soakings of lands,anc 
consequently, against the winter-killing of wheat, that I 
have ever known. 

These drains may be sunk much deeper than the vent 
for their discharge, and seem to act in a manner analo- 
gous to that termed endosmosis, by which, mysteriously, 
the juices of the alburnum pass into the heart wood of a 
tree when their free circulation has ceased, and thus have 
become clogged and obstructed by the cold season; and 
this passage is effected without any vascular system or 
set of tubes discernible in that direction, for its perform- 
ance. 

Excuse a hasty and unfinished paper, as the mail is 
closing. J.E.M. 


In welcoming our old and valued correspondent and 
friend, Dr. Magoffin, to our columns again, we must seize 
the occasion to return him our thanks for his present of 
Wine, Corn, Artichokes and Seeds, the which, in the 
kindness of his noble heart, he sent us from far off Ala- 
bama. To be thus cherished in memory by one so dis- 
tant, upon whom we have no other claims than those 
which belong to the relations of editor and reader, is as 
priceless in our esteem as female honor. Bat why does 
he now impart to his communings so much of the charac- 
teristics of “angel’s visits ?”—Why are his contributions 
so “few and far between?” In times of yore he was 
more prodigal of his dispensations of light upon his fa- 
vorite science—the culture of the earth; never, however, 
but to win the golden opinions of our readers, and impose 
upon us the renewed obligations of an abiding gratitude. 

We have not yet uncorked his genuine juice of the 
grape, but have no fears when we shall, that it will re- 
quire a bush to render it acceptable to the palate,—and of 
| this he may be assured,—uncork it when we may, we 
| shall remember him, if not in the “ flow of soul,” at least 





sage to the sapertlaoes water, and ata cheaper rate than | jn the sincerity of the heart. The artichokes, by the way, 
the modes eeually practiced ;—indeed, | believed it have excited no little curiosity by their hugeness of di- 
would be s good substtute for a mode which | had adopt- mensions—and partaking, as we do, of the general senti- 
ed, of sub-draming by deep and covered trenches, which || nent, our bump has not been a little excited to become 
have frequentiy constructed, with much labor, but consid- | famili ith thei F 
erable effet. tor tat purpose _more familiar with their culture, product and uses. Can- 
The «ub-soel ploegh. f hawe newer used; and if your o- | Not our good friend, Magoffin, gratify us so much as to 
pimeon ane belief of ot and ite effects, be well founded— | give us a papcr upon the subject. Certain are ‘we, that, 
“that «will enty prevent winter-Killing in dry land ; and | besides the favor which his compliance with our request, 
that it i wnavatlable in wet sails,” —1 should not consid- would confer upon us, he would contribute greatly to the 


er n worthy af beng introduced into agricultural practice. | pleasure and instruction of every reader of the American 
Lanp Orrice, St. Sternen’s, Ava. 


e cvuluratheon 


ever Loown 





moght an«wer 
by « prmemg o 





Sub-dranmmg by covered trenches, I have found by experi- . 
ence to be eflecteal mm dewing my fields, and without at armer. 
all mterrepting ' And it is unquestionably, 
one of the most effectual protections against the winter- January 9, 1844. 
selleng. of beaveng cot ae a i* called, of wheat thathhave| Dear Sir,—Some days ago | shipped you two boxes, to 
I hed heped that the “Sub-soil Plough” | be forwarded by James Sands & Co. of Mobile, free of 
 eame perpose for lees cost and labor, | any charge, it being pail by me, containing 3 stalks of 
loose sub-soul for the passage of the water | corn as they came out of the field, showing the growth of 
from the epper setereesty, the heaving owt of wheat) that plant withfus. These stalks stood 4} feet apart, 3 and 
by frost. «© ceresiened by the expansion of the water in| 4 in the hill, on new land. In the same box, two parts 
the seal, wt en depressed to the freezing point. whereby the | of two stalks from old land, with the ears that came off 
wheat © extreded em! Killed; and no creda can be at- | them, about a foot shorter; the stalks planted in the same 
tached te ee cestrement that will prewent the winter-hill-| way. These stalks were taken out of the ground too 
ng of wheet. os vow thonk of the sub-seu plough, only | early, consequently they have shrunk rematkably ; and 
on dry lands. and be enavailable in wel soils please to recollect, that owing to an unrivalled bad year 
By means of the = sub-drams,.” to which | have alled-| for the planting interest and production, no plant or grain 
ed, the beewimg out or einter-helling i mm my opimon,| in the county is more than /0-thirds its usual size, so 
efiecmalle prevented bw thew copilary action, of rather, | that you see the production of the worst year —Also a 
thew setien oo the capelleries of the sor. The drymg ef-| specimen of Rice, which we raise here on any and every 
feet » seen through « large extent of surface, and more re- | kind of land—and situation. We deem it far superior for 
markebly through s connderable depth , their construction | table use to the South Carolina. This you can determine. 
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It has more of the glutinous and less of the watery prin- 
ciple, and every way richer we think—produces |uxuriant- 
ly—grows 5} feet in height—Ssiraw, if rightly cured, su- 
perior forrage, especially for sheep and cattle; when put 
through the cutting box, nothing can be eat with more 
gratification by all animals—raised with singularly litle 
labor—one plowing and two hoeings. Corn following, it 
becomes an insurance for a good crop. After cutting the 
oats it throws out a fine growth of pasture for cows and 
sheep unrivalled—50 to 100 bushels shell rice to the 
acre. By putting the stalks of corn together you can see 
actually the growth of corn in this country and climate, 
making the before mentioned allowance. The rice on 
being prepared will speak for itself. In the small box 
vou have specimens of two varieties of the sweet potato 
lately introduced here. The white yam—the inside of 
which is deemed a great furury after being boiled and a 
little steamed, until a fork will readily pass through them 
—maie into a pudding with rice, &c. they are much es- 
teemed—the centre white part only used. Also the red 
species,vulgarly called negro killer, one of the most valu- 
able roots that ever has been introduced into this country, 
produces astonishingly from cuttings, slips and vines; the 
last planted as late as August produced the sinall size, the 
large planted early. When planted early they are at ma- 
turity by Julv, when we grabdle and feed with them, the 
roots producing on till October, lay well in the ground, 
and bear /rost ; a singularly fattening quality—when first 
dug more resemble in taste the Jrish, but grow by hous- 
ing, sweeler—always dry and mealy—grow in the shade 
of trees. | plant Irish potatoes in February, dig when at 
maturity and plant the ground in negro killers, and make 
the largest size. To make the heaviest rice for table use, 
I dri:l a piece of well prepared land in rice at 4} feet on 
first Mareh—plow with the Scota deep on full moon, and 
drill in the centre of the rows, cern, thinning out to 18 
inches from stalk to stalk—stick cuttings of the negro 
kille:, two between each stalk, or slips, or vines. As soon 
as the corn will admit, cut it at the ground, and carry out 
of the field, cultivating the ground well with the hoe and 
plow. The rice has now great room, and so has the po- 
aloes. We cut the corn in August early. The potato 
vines keep the ground moist and cool—essential to the 
rice-—and they both make heavy crops. 

lelso have sent a specimen of Wine, made in October 
last trom the wild grape, (two of them) growing profuse- 
ly in our woods among trees and bushes. What would 
they do if cultivated and exposed to the sun? 1 am try- 
ing that point. IT have hundreds in cullivation. 1 have 
requested Mr. Sands & Co. to ship these boxes at my ex- 
pense entirely. 

With sincere regard I am, dear sir, 

Yours respectfully, James MaGorrin. 


(Tic boxes and contents have arrived, and can be examined at 
our office. ]} 


“J.S. S.” will receive our thanks for the communica- 
tion «hich he has forwarded us, as well as for the very 
appropriate introduction with which he has prefaced it. 
The receipt of a missive from him is the more welcome, 
as it -ecalls to our recollection associations of by-gone 
cays, which are the dearer, as they serve to remind us 
that ‘he heart which a quarter of a century ago projected 
the vimerican Farmer, is still warmed by its generous love 
for the pursuits of agriculture, and assures us, that the 
hand which traced, and the mind which conceived, so 
many racy and classic articles in other days had, like 
“old wine,” improved by age—that while the one has 
retained its cunning, the other has, with time, grown in 
power and force. 

How To Preserve THe Vitauity or Cutrincs ror 
GrarFTino. 


M-. Editor,—I have scored the last lines of the accom- 
pany »g note from Mr. Peirce, persuaded that the hint 
may »e useful in assisting the efforts of public benefactors 
in their laudable endeavors to disseminate choice fruits 
thro: zh the country. 

Le: me recommend you to copy from the last Southern 
Planicr a recipe for chills and fevers, omitting the intro- 
duciory remarks of the communicator, The writer of the 
lette: says, that in a thousand cases he has never known 
it to fail; and I happen to know that it was completely 
succ: sful in one which for nine months had resisted ev- 
ery p escription. 





Norsery at Linnxan Hitt, 
March 19:h, 1844. 

Mr. J. S. Skinner,—Dear Sitr,—Mr. Callan yesterday 
handed me the cuttings received of Mr. Whittlesey, for 
which | am under great obligation to you. | regret that 
there seems to be but little probability that they can be 
resuscitated—I much fear that vitality is extinct—I have 
placed them under ground and shall graft them on good 
size stalks, so as to have fruit from them in two or three 
years, should they live, of which I have but little hopes. 
Woutd it not be well to wrap cultings in moist rags, and 
then envelope the whole in gum elastic lo prevent evapora- 
tion? This I think would secure easy and incommodious 


transportation in such cases. 
Yours, &e. 


— 


Vaive or Horn Suavines as A Manvre ror Corn— 
its mode of operation—an artificial subs!itu!e—impor- 
tance of Urine, Charcoal and Plaster, and the best 
method of applying them. 

We are indebted to Dr. DANIEL LEE, a distinguished 
member of the New York Legislature, and what is better 
still, an enlightened scientific and practical farmer, for the 
following highly interesting letter. The fact which Dr. 
Lee states, on the authority of the Hon. Mr. Humphrey, 
in relation to the value of Horn Shavings as a fertilizer 
of the soil, and as a means of increasing the corn crop, is 
of great and intrinsic value ; but not half as much so as 
the suggestion which he makes of a substitute for horn 
shavings, as the supply of the latter is too limited to ren- 
der them available to any considerable extent as a manure, 
while the substitute which he proposes, being comprised 
of human urine, the excretions of domestic animals, char- 
coal and plaster, renders it obtainable by almost every one. 
Dr. Lee is correct, in referring the increase in Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s corn crop to the ammonia in the horn-shavings ; 
nor has he discovered less astuteness in ascribing a large 
portion of its fertilizing agency, to the tardy giving out of 
the supply of ammonia, owing to the slow process of de- 
composition, peculiar to such substances, as there can be 
no doubt that the great object in the growing of plants is, 


Josuua Peirce. 





benefactor to the cause of husbandry—a cause which we 
have ever appreciated as the first of national benefactions. 

As we have pen in hand, and feel in the proper mood, 
we must thank him from the depth and breadth of our 
heart, for a copy of the Report which he made to the Vew 
York Legislature, ftom the committe on agriculture; and 
having thus acquitted ourself of an imperative duty to- 
wards him, we will now ask our patrons to read, digest, 
and profit by his letter, which we subjoin : 

A.Bany, March 15, 1844. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


Dear Sin: Although an entire stranger, you have kind- 
ly noticed some remarks of mine on various subjects con- 
nected with the practice and science of rural economy, 
for which I desire to make due acknowledgement. If the 
fullowing suggestions be deemed worthy of the perusal 
of your readers, they are written for that purpose. 

Last Thusday evening we had an interesting agricultu- 
ral ineeting at the Hail of the State A. Society. His hon- 
or, the Mayor, Frienp Humrurey, Esq. stated that by 


the use of a small quantity of horn shavings obtained at 


a comb factory, and put into each hill of corn on two a- 
cres of ground, very poor aud sandy, he had harvested 120 
measured bushels of shelled corn. Where none of this 
remarkable fertilizer was used, the crop did not exceed 
15 bushels per acre. Of the correctness of this statement 
there can be no doubt.—I inquired carefully into the mat- 
ter as it has an important bearing on some experiments of 
my own, and on the science of vegetable physiology. 
This wasthe material fact in the case ; a few pounds of am- 
monia in horn shavings called inte existence on an acre of 
land an increase of 40 bushels of corn, together with all 
the extra stalks, leaves, &c, necessary for the perfection 
of so much grain. How did the horn shavings operate 
to produce a result so extraordinary, and truly useful ? 
In the first place, | conjecture that they were decom- 
posed slowly and gave up to the roots of the planta mod- 
erate supply of ammonia for moaths. ‘This active sub- 
stance served alike to feed and stimulate the living assim- 
ilating organs of the corn, from the first sprouting of the 
germ tothe full maturity of the ear. Had the same 
quantity of like constituents been placed in the hill when 
the corn was planied, but ina condition to escape at once, 
like hartshorn from a smelling bottle, their fertilizing in- 





to keep up a continuous and moderate supply of pabu-| fluence would have been next to nothing. But it may 


lum, excess of nutrient matter being almost as fatal to 
their growth and the perfection of their fruit, as the total 
absence of food in the soil, 

We bespeak for this admirable letter of Dr. Lee, an at- 
tentive reading, and we ask our agricultural brethren to 
reflect seriously upon the important truths which its re- 
sults, and reasoning, so obviously would inculcate—truths 
which should teach us all not only the value of urine, 
but the necessity of resorting to prompt and effectual 
means to husband every gallon made on our farms. If 
we would listen to the words of wisdom, all would take 
instantaneous measures, to so arrange our stables and cow 
sheds, as to lose none of this active fertilzer. A trough 
placed in the rear of the horses and cattle, if filled with 
absorbing materials, and sprinkled with plaster or char- 
coal, or plaster and charcoal mixed together, daily, would 
not only economise, but prevent the escape of the ammo- 
nia, and thus enable the provident husbandman, to manure 
two acres for every one that he now does; for, to us it is 
obvious, that there is full as much, if not more viriue in 
the liquid evacuations of our stock than there is the solid 
matter which they discharge. 

But as we do not wish to delay the reader any longer 
from the instructive letter of Dr. Lee, we must conclude 
our comments, by returning to that gentleman our sincre 
acknowledgements for the distinguished favor he has con- 
fered upon us, in making our journal the medium of so 
important a communication to the public. And while we 
thus return him our thanks, we may be permitted to in- 
dulge the hope, that notwithstanding this is the first time 
he has honoured us, it may not be the Jast; for though 
he be personally a “ stranger,” his writings have made 
him an old acquaintance, whom we have fondly cherish- 
ed in our affections; to whom we have looked upas a 


well be asked: How can one half ounce of ammonia, or 
any thing else, produce 100 ounces of living vegetable 
matter ? 

It will be borne in mind, that the increase in this in- 
stance was from 10 bushels to 60 per acre ; and of course 
the soil contained enough of the elements of corn to yield 
| that small crop without the aid of horn shavings. A ripe 
dry corn plant contains, | believe, between two and three 
per cent of nitrogen—the important ingredient in ammo- 
nia. A small quantity then of ammonia will suffice. But 
it has been demonstrated that planis derive a considera- 
ble portion of their nitrogen from the air, and not from 
the soil,—I mean, not from the nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere itself, but {rom ammonia, nitric acid and the like 
gaseous matters that contain it, and fall to the earth in 
dew, rain and snow. It is also worthy of consideration 
that about 94 per cent of corn plants are composed of the 
elements of water and carbon; and thata sterile sandy soil 
contains but a small portion of the carbon necessary to 
build up a crop of corn equal to 60 bushels per acre. The 
subject is not without its difficulties. | will, however, 
venture a solution of the problem, whether satisfactory or 
otherwise. 

The slow decomposition of the horn greatly nourish- 
es the young plant and gives to it the benefit of a larger 
and longer root, and shortly more of them, than it other- 
wise would have. This enables it to imbibe more food 
from even @ poor soil, and from a greater distance from 
the stalk or stem, than it could command without this ar- 
lificial fertilizer. As a consequence of obtaining a double 
quantity of nourishment froin the soil, its leaves grow to 
a double size, and of course present to the gaseous ele- 
ments in the atmosphere, a double surface for drinking in 
carbonic acid and other necessary ingredients. Now, if 
the roots being double in number, length and size, or 
any thing approximating to it, would double the crop from 
15 burhels to 30; then the doubling of the length, num- 
ber, and size of the leaves ought to double the crop from 
30 to 60 bushels per acre,—being just the gain actually 





harvested by Mr. Humphrey. Of course the precise in- 
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crease in the roots and leaves of corn, is hipothetical. 


But that a field of corn that will yield 60 bushels per acre 
has far more roots and leaves, or surface of those bibu- 
lous organs, no one will deny. 

Asa good deal of the nourishment of plants taken up 
by their roots comes from the atinosphere in falling dews 
and rains, and also from weighty carbonic acid, it is im- 
portant to have a light, deep, mellow soil, whatever may 
be its strength. For, other things being equal, a free soil 
will allow more and longer roots to grow in it, than one 
which is hard, shallow aud impenetrable. 

Every man, however, can not have a comb factory at 
his door; and it may not be amiss to enquire what is 
the cheapest and best substitute for horn shavings ? 

J answer, human urine and the liquid and solid excre- 
tions of domestic animals. ‘The ammonia, and other vol- 
atile elements contained in all these animal matters should 
be fired in something like plaster of Paris, charcoal, black 
vegetable mould, or muck, before they are applied to the 
soil. Where | reside, charcoal is cheap and can be used 
to fix the volatile matters in urine and manure to great ad- 
vantage. It can be applied to the soil before sowing the 
seed, or as a top dressing to wheat or grass with good ef- 
fect, without any thing added to il, at from five to 75 
bushels per acre. If coal be expensive, ten bushels mixed 
with one of gypsum and moistened with human urine will 
form a valuable compost. A small handful of this com- 
pound covered in the hill with corn when itis planted, 
will have an excellent effect. Seed corn soaked in a 
strong brine of sal-ammoniac and rolled in plaster, will 
give a better crop for the operation. Urine that is allow- 
ed to stand in an open vessel soon loses nearly all its vol- 
ativeammonia. It should be applied at once to a heap of 
fine coal, or the latter should be placed ina tub, barrel, or 
vat. Nota particle of offensive gas will escape from the 
coal till it is saturated. A much larger portion of gyp- 
sum can be used if it do not cost too much. To raise a 
crop of corn on poor land, and plow in after harvest, all 
the crop except simply the kernels of grain, which may 
be 25 bushels, is a pretty cheap method for renovating a 
barren soil. ‘This adds a good deal of carbon, and all the 
salts contained in the ash of the plant except what are in 
the berry. haf 

All the information I can acquire from foreign publica- 
tions, the experience of many gentlemen of science, and 
from my own observation, goes to establish the fact that 
a large quantity of manure is not essential to good crops, 
provided the little we use be precisely the matter needed, 
and in a condition to act rightly vpon growing plants. 

Yours respectfully, Daniec Lee. 

Larce Yienp or Conn.—Mr. Sarmon Hatuway, of 
Grafton, informs us that last year he raised ninety-two 
bushels ofcorn on one acre of ground. ‘The corn was 
planted three feet apart each way and four stalks only 
were allowed to stand in each hill. On a quarter of an 
acre adjoining he raised one hundred and seven bushels 
of potatoes. He thinks it almost impossible to raise over 
one hundred bushels to an acre as some have reported to 
have done. 

He spread twenty loads of the best green manure on 
grass ground, then ploughed it in, and afterwards spread 
on the surface twenty loads of compostand bushed it, and 
then rolled it down smooth. The best care was taken of 
the corn and he thinks he never saw a finer field. But 
he could not make it count a 100 bushels. 

A man must have very good luck as well as very good 
land to raise a hundred bushels of corn on an acre. 

It may have becn done, but it would be more econom- 
ical to plant one acre and a half for a hundred bushels 
than to put all on one small lot. There isa proper me- 
dium to be observed.—.Mass. Ploughman. 





Prevention or Mitpew on Peacu Trees.—-We find 
the following remedy for mildew on Peach and Necta- 
rine trees, recommended by the sagacious Loupon, 

“Take sulphur and rain or river water, proportions of 
two ounces of sulphur to every four gallons of water. Put 
the quantity which may be required into a copper or boil- 
er, and let it (after it commences boiling) boil for half an 
hour; after which it may be taken out, or suffered to re- 
main until it becomes of a tepid state, when it ought to be 
applied to the trees by means of a garden engine or syr- 
inge as in a common washing with water.—The time for 

applying itis annually, as soon as the fruit is set and con- 
sidered out of danger.” 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Foop ror CaTTLe. 
At this time, when the correct principles of farming and 
feeding, as asceitained by chemical analysis, are a subject 
of geueral inquiry, | have thought the following article 
on “Food for Cattle,” would be interesting to the readers 
of the Cabinet. 1: appears to me that a far greater value 
has been attached to some esculents containing a very 
large portion of water, such as turnips, beets, carrots, po- 
tatoes, &c., than they deserve; whilst others, in which 
the proportions of organic matter are very great, such as 
peas, beans, oats, barley, wheat-bran, &c., have been too 
much neglected. It is quite contrary to the received 
opinion, that 100 Ibs. of the skin of wheat,—bran—is as 
valuable for cattle food, as 100 Ibs. of almost any article 
that can be given to them. But this may account for the 
observation that we have often heard made, that “ miller’s 
horses and hogs are always fat,” as they are generally fed 
liberally on wheat-offal. J.L. 
Milverton, First month 12th, 1844. 


Extracted from Dr. Playfair’s Lecture, delivered to the 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society, in December 
last. 

The food of cattle is of two kinds, azotized and una- 
zotized, with or without nitrogen. The following table 
gives the analysis of various kinds of food of cattle in their 
fresh state : 

Water. Organic Matters. Ashes. 


100 Ibs. Peas, 16 80} 3} 
“ Beans, 14 824 3} 
ss Lentils, 16 81 3 
“ Oats, 18 79 3 
“ Oat-meal, 9 89 2 
“ Barley-meal, 154 824 2 
“ * Hay, 16 764 74 
6“ Wheat-straw, 18 70 3 
“ Turnips, 89 10 1 
“ Swedes, 85 14 1 
Mangold-wuartzel, 89 10 1 
ts White carrot, 87 12 1 
a Potatoes, 72 27 1 
“ Red beet, 89 10 1 
“ Linseed-cake, 17 754 7 
“ Bran, 14} 804 5 


A glance at this table would enable a person to esti- 
mate the value of the articles as diet. Thus every 100 
tons of turnips contained 90 tons of water. But the value 
of inorganic or organic matters which these foods con- 
tained, differed. Thus Mr. Rham states, that 100 Ibs. of 
hay were equal to 339 Ibs. of mangold-wurtzel. It would 
be seen that that quantity of hay contained 76 Ibs. of or- 
ganic matter, whilst the mangold-wurtzel contained only 
34 Ibs. 

One result on feeding animals on foods containing much 
water is, that the water abstracts from the animal a large 
quantity of heat, for the purpose of bringing it up to the 
temperature of the body, and in this way a loss of mate- 
rial took place. The mode proposed by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, of ascertaining the nutritive properties of plants, 
by mechanically separating the gluten, is unsusceptible of 
accuracy. ‘The more accurate way is, to ascertain the 
quantity of nitrogen, which being multiplied by 6.2, will 
give the quantity of albumen contained in any given spe- 
cimen of food. 

The following table shows the equivalent value of sev- 
eral kinds of food, with reference to the formation of 
muscle and fat, the albumen indicating the muscle-form- 
ing principle : 


<Tbumen. Unazotized matter. 
100 Ibs. Flesh, 25 
“ Blood, 20 0 
“ Peas, 22 514 
“ Beans, 31 52 
“ Lentils, 33 48 
“ Potatoes, 2 244 
“ Oats, 10} 68 
" Barley-meal, 14 68 
“ Hay, 8 68} 
“ Turnips, 1 9 
“ Carrots, 2 10 
“ Red beet, 1} 8} 


The analyses in this table, are partly the result of Dr. 
Playfair’s, and Boussingault’s analyses. The albumen 
series indicates the flesh-forming principles, and the una- 
zotized series indicates the fat-forming principles. By 








comparing this table with the former, it will be seen which 


foods contain not only the greatest quantity of or- 
ganic matter, but what proportion of this organic matter is 
nutritive, and which is fattefiing, or that which furnishes 
combustible material. In cold weather, these foods be giv- 
en which contain the larger proportion of unazotized mat- 
ters, in order to sustain the heat of the body. Thus it 
will be seen, that potatoes are good for fattening, but bad 
for fleshening. Linseed cake contains a great deal of fat- 
tening matter, and but little nutritive matter; hence bar- 
ley-meal, which contains a good deal of albumen, may be 
advantageously mixed with it. Dumas,a French chemist, 
states that the principles of fat exist in vegetables, as in 
hay and maize; and that, like albumen, it it deposited in 
the tissues unchanged .But Leibig regards fat as transformed 
sugar, starch,gum,&c. which has undergone a change in the 
process of digestion. This is why linseed cake is fatien- 
ing; all the oil is squeezed out of the seed, but the seed- 
coat—which contains a great deal of gum and the starch 
of the seed—is left, and these are fattening principles. 

The oxygen, introduced by respiration into the lungs, 
is destined for the destruction of carbonaceous matter ; 
but there is a provision made for taking it into the stom- 
ach with the food, and this is done by the saliva. The 
saliva is always full of bubbles, which are air bubbles, and 
carry the oxygen of the atmosphere into the stomach with 
the food. The object of rumination in animals, is the 
more perfect mixing of the food with the oxygen of the 
air. ‘This is why chaff should not be cutso short for ru- 
ininating, as for non-ruminating animals, as the shorter 
the chaff is, the less it is rumiuated, and the less oxygen 
it gets.— Mark Lane Express. 


Extraorpinary Cows.—Mr. Buckminister, Editor of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman, gives the following ac- 
count of several remarkable cows, owned by individuals 
in West Springfied in that State :— 

“ We learned at West Springfield that a cow. formerly 
owned by Mr. Palmer, had made 18 pounds of butter in'a 
week. We called on Mrs. P. to learn the particulars of 
the cow’s origin and her keeping. She told us she had 
actually made 18 pounds from the cow in one week ; the 
pasture was very good, close by her house, and she milk- 
ed the cow three times a day. In addition to the crass 
in the pasture, the cow had 2 or 3 quarts of mea! each 
day. 

This cow died a year or two ago, whether from the ef- 
fects of high keeping we could not distinetly learn; two 
of her calves are now owned by a near neighbor, Deacon 
Daniel Merrick, who has a large farm and a large dairy. 

Another good cow was much talked of in Springfield, 
owned by Mr. Hitchcock of that town—the report abroad 
was, that she would yield milk enough for 18 pounds of 
butter a week. We called on Mr. H. and were informed 
that he had actually made 16 pounds from the cow in a 
week, and supplied his family of four persons with milk. 
He gave the cow regularly one quart of Indian and one 
quart of rye meal daily. He drove her to Northampton 
the day before we saw her, and, as we learned, he took 
the first premium awarded to native cows. 

Mr. H. said she was not of the Durham breed, though 
he thought she had a little of the blood of the bull that 
was imported more than 50 years ago, by Governor Gore : 
she had no evident marks of the Dutham cattle, and she 
was nota large cow. Mr. A. Chapin of Springfield, has 
a yoke of large oxen that are direct descendants from the 
Gore breed.” 

In the Northampton Courier, it is stated that a Mr. fra 
Tenton, of the town of Belcherton, is the owner of a cow 
which has given, in one week, 353 Ibs. 8 oz. oi milk, 
yielding 12 Ibs. 6 oz. butter. The Wheeling Gazette, 
thus notices a cow belonging to Dr. Chaplain of that place. 
The cow was milked three times a day, and yielded in 
the months of May and June, for 16 days, upwards of 34 
quarts of milk, and during 2 weeks a record was kept of 
the amount of butter manufactured from the mi!k of the 
same cow, which showed a yield of 29 Ibs., an average of 


144 lbs. per week.— Maine Cultivator. 


Pianta Tree.—There is no reason why every person 
who owns a patch of land, should not plant a tree. How 
much would itadd to the beauty, comfort and health of 
our villages, if the inhabitants would but obey this simply 
rule. It is true that trees are slow of growth—that they 
are liable to many accidents, and that the planter may die 
before enjoying the pleasure of sitting in their shade; but 
such reasoning after all, furnishes no valid objection to 





the enterprise, and no one who loves his country, or re- 
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gards the happiness of his posterity will be influenced by 
such low and mercenary views. Sir Walter Scott, who 
had a passion for planting, says, in reference to this sub- 
ect: 
. You can have no idea of the exquisite delight of a plant- 
er; he is like a painter laying on his colors—at every mo- 
ment he sees his effects coming on. There is no art or 
occupation comparable to this; it is full of past, present, 
and future enjoyment. I look back to the time when 
there was nota tree here, only bare heath; J look round 
and see thousands of trees growing up, all of which | may 
say, almost of which, have received my personal attention. 
I remember five years ago looking forward, with the most 
delighted expectation, to this very hour, and as each year 
has passed, the expectation has gone on increasing. | do 
the same now; I anticipate what this plantation and that 
one will presently be, if only taken care of, and there is 
not a spot of which I do not watch the progress. Unlike 
building, or even painting, or indeed any other kind of 
pursuit, this has no end, and is never interrupted, but 
goes on from day to day, from year to year, with a per- 
petually augmenting interest. 

“ ABBOTSFORD,” when purchased by the author of 
«“ Waverly” was little better than* barren heath.” It was 
one continuous scene of grey hill sides, and barren sum- 
mits ; with scarcely a shrub or tree of any kind to break 
the monotony of the prospect which spread its desolation 
and nakedness far around. But how was it changed in a 
few short years? The hundreds of acres which he had 
purchased about Abbotsford, he lived to behold covered 
with a healthy and majestic growth, and while the bright 
genius which has diffused itself over so many pages, was 
rapidly soaring to its final enthronement, the mute pro- 
ducts of his inimitable taste and patriotism were as stead- 
ily striking root and spreading verdure and beuaty around 
his home—.Maine Cultivator. 





Cow Yard.—The place for manure should be contri- 
ved so that it should not be exposed to any accumulation 
of rain water, but should receive the contributions from 
the sewers of the house, stables, cow-house, &c. The 
bottom should be paved, so that the drainage of the man- 
ure should run into a small cask, or well, adjoining it. 
Fresh earth should be regularly brought and spread over 
the manure, and the liquid in the well should be spread 
over it; by which means the whole compost would be 
equally rich, and the quantity increased to any extent that 
could be required ; and the gas which arises from the sta- 
ble manure in the shape of steam or smoke, and which is 
the very richest part of it, would be kept ander and imbi- 
bed by the earth so laid on, and the quantity of earth should 
be proportioned to the strength of the manure with which 
it is mixed.— Gardener and Practical Florist. 





Premium Corn Crop.—The following statement is 
from the Reports of the Kennebeck Co. Agricul. Society, 
published in the Maine Farmer: 

“The land on which the crop was grown, had been 
mown eight years in succession, producing, when broken 
up, about one ton of hay to the acre. In the spring of 43, 
about 5 cords of manure were spread on and harrowed in : 
3 cords of it rotten barn-yard manore, and 2 heap man- 
ure. The ground was then furrowed, and the cords of 
hog-manure, composed of mud or muck, potato tops and 
weeds, was put in the hill, and mixed with a little dirt: 
the corn was then dropped and covered. It received two 
hoeings. 

I gathered 75 bushels of sound corn from one acre. 
The soil is aclayey loam. In addition, I raised about 
three bushels of beans. E. C. Snece. 

Winthrop, Dec. 1843. 


——————— 
SS 


AULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
. Just received, our usual supply of first 
rate ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, con- 
sisting of the various kinds of Peas, Beans, 
Cabbage, Radish, Onion, Cacumber, Broca- 
li, cauliflower, Beet, Mangle Wertzel, Ru- 
ta Baga, &c. Itisa fact known to every 
ardener of experience, that first rate Eng- 
fish Garden Seeds produce incomparably 
better crops than can be raised from seeds 
saved in this climate. This is particularly the case with Peas, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, &ce. 

As we receive most of these seeds direct from the growers, who 
are persons of the first respectability and experience, there is no 
doubt of their proving as represented. For sale, wholesale and re- 
tail. by SAM'L AULT & SON, 

Feb. 23. Corner Calvert and Water sts. 

















SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT. | 


The subscriber is prepared to furnish his 
celebrated HUISLER RASPBERRY plants 
ata reduced price—say at $6 per 100 plants 
——they are warranted genuine, and unsur- 
passed by any other variety known in this 
country. 

He has alsoa variety of GRAPE VINES 
: of the finest kinds, raised from cuttings. 

. = Likewise a good supply of the large 
Dutch red CURRANT, and a small but very superior assortment 
of PT GOOSEBERRIES—and a general variety of ROSES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, &ce. 
JOS. HEUISLER, 


Ross street, near the Public School. 
&9Ordeis can be left with Mr. S. SANDS, at the office of the 
American Farmer. feb 21 


PRIZE BULLS AND CALVES. 

The subscriber offers fer sale two full blood Devon Bulls, which 
obtaiued the two first prizes offered for Devon Buils at the Balti- 
more County Agricultural Fair, 19th Oct. last, viz. - 

0 | 
50 











Richard, 2 years old last spring, 
Marmion, | ear old last June, 


ALS), 
3 full blood Devon Bull Calves, got by the celebrated bull Wa- 
verly. They are large and perfectly beautiful. They are 4, 6 and 
8 months old at this time. Price $40 each. Address 
JOHN P. E. STANLEY, P 
de27 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premiam 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 1Sth, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentce to give further induce - 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

‘ ALSO, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
lo. 

I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

$9-Orders can be left with J. F Callan, Washington, D.C; 8 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 
no 8 FJAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
MURRAY?’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 

The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sell for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order. Also. Repairs of all kinds of 
agricultur:] implements. These machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 

fe 14 WM. MURRAY- 




















GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN HUSSEY’SCORN AND 
COB CRUSHER. 

It is believed that the Corn and Cob Crusher invented and ma- 
nufactured by the subscriber in Baltimore, is taking the lead of all 
others. Whatever its merits may be, the machine 1s now pretty 
well known, and will still be made in its usual form, and kept for 
sale as heretofore. 

The chief design of this advertisernent is to introduce to the no- 
tice of farmers, a cheaper and in some respects a better article, 
which has just been comple'ed and proved. Jt requires much 
less power, and crushes and grinds much faster than the other. 


The price including extra grinders, is $25 
A machine working to sets of grinders, 35 
One with three se's for water power, 45 


Including extra grinders for exch set, all made in a substantial 
manner, and warranted as advertised. As a recommendation to 
the late improvement a distinguished stock breeder of this vicini- 
ty assures me that it grinds faster, and with less power than my 
original machine, while the original is highly recommeuded by 
C. N. Bement, esq. of Three Hills Farm near Albany, N. Y. 
Orders for HEMP CUTTERS and REAPING MACHINES, 
should be sent to the subscriber as soon as possible, 80 that none 
who design having such machines may be disappointed at harvest 
time. OBED HUSSEY. 
fe 21 tf 
A SITUATION IS WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of a Farm, by a single man, who can produce the best recom- 
mendations for his character and skil! in all the operations of farm- 
ing—he would be willing to go to any quarter ot the country. A 
line addressed to X. Q. care of the editor of rhe American Farmer, 





BALTIMORE MARKET, March 25 . 
Beef, Balt. mess, 8'a) (Butter, Glades, No. 1, 13a}were 280 head 
Do. do. No.1, 64a7 Do. do. 2, Tall jof Beef Cattle 
Do. prime, 5a5. Do. do. 3, 5a7 joffered at the 
Pork, mess 10 Do. Western 2, 6a [Scales this 
Do. No. 1 9}a9} Do do. 3, 5a6 |morning. The 
Do. prime 8 a8} \Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, Gja7j/sales embra- 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. 2, nonelced 260 head 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6327 | Do. Western, 1, 64a7/at prices rang- 
Do. middlings,“ 5a5} | Do. do. 2, Sa5j/ing fromgl.74 











Do. shoulders, “ 4}a Do. do.bls 1, Ga6j/to ¢2.50 per 
Do. asst’d, West. 5a Cheese, casks, 6 100 Ibs. on the 
Do. hams, 6a Do. boxes, 5a8}jhoof, which is 
Do. middlings, 5a Do. extra, 12alSjequal to $3.50 
Do. shoulders, 4a a $4.75 net. 
COTTON— Jogs.-There 
Virginia, 9a10 } Tennessee, Ib. 0 have been a- 
Upland, 10$a115} Alabama, 11al2 |bout 600 head 
Louisiana, 11} Florida, 10a12 jof Live Hogs 
North Carolina, 10all | Mississippi in market du. 
LUMBER— ring the week, 


Georgia Flooring 12a15 Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7al0jand the sales 














S. Carolina do —- 10a 2 Joists& Sc’ling,Y.P. Tal0/have ranged 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9ifrom $4.50 to 
Common, 20a2Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00/$4.56) per 100 
Select Cullings, 14alG@)Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75/Ibs. as in qual- 
Common do 8al0\Laths, split, 50a 1.00'ity. To-day 
MOLASSES— there are a- 
Havana, Ist qu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 2425 bout 300 head 
Porto Rico, 26 (Guadaloupe & Mart 26028 offering for 
English Island, ‘Sugar House, 28356 sale. 
SOAP— Tobaceo.— 


Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3Ja4} The receipts 
brown & yell’w 4}a5}| of Maryland 


TOBACCO— ‘continue lim- 
Common 2a 34; Yellow, 8 al0 ited. There is 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12al4 a fair demand 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a9 for middl. to 
Fine red 64a 8 | Rappahannock, good qualities, 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a = & sales could 


for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 15 038 fected if the 
PLASTER PARIS— assortment in 


Cargo, pr ton cash 3.12a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a market was 


13 all readily be ef- 


SUGARS— such as to of- 
Hav. wh.100lbs 9a10.50)8t. Croix, 1001bs 7.00a8.00 fer —_induee- 
Do. brown a7.50' Brazil, white, a ments to ship- 
Porto Rico, 7a |Do. brown, pers to pur- 
New Orleans, 7a7.50 \Lump, Ib. c. chase. Mary- 

FLOUR—We quote ‘nd Tobaccos 

Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $4.62a bringing from 
o. City Mills, 4.62 $4.50 a $7.50 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.62 are —s mostly 
Rye, first 3.25a ‘sought for. We 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.50 quote inferior 
Do. per hhd. 11.25 


and com. f°.- 

GRAIN— 50043; mid. to 

Wheat, white, p bu 1.10 Peas, black eye, 50055 good #4 a $6, 

“best Pa. red 95a105 Clover seed,store $5.50a good $6.50 a 
‘ord. to pri. Md85al02F ‘Timothy do 2.42.50 $8, and fine 

Corn, white, 45246 Flaxseed,rough st. 1.30 a $12. Ohio 

“ yellow Md. 48a49 Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 Tobacco is al- 


Rye, Md. 5da Ship Stull, bus. 20a ‘so much want- 
Oats, Md. 26a Brown Stuff, 15a ‘ed, but the re- 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, 10a ceipts thus far 
FEATHERS—perlb. 29a this season 
COFFEE— shave been ve 
Havana, 7 a8} Java, lb. 10 012 (ry small, and 


P. Ricoa Laguay. 6ja 8 Rio, 64a8 the stock re- 
St. Domingo, 53a 6}, Triage, 3ha 4) maining from 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, -60a1.90 last year is 
CAN DLES— light & most] 
Mould, common, 910 |Sperm, 92033 of infer. ent. 
Do. choice brands, 10} Wax, 60065 ities. Our quo- 
q 


Dipped, Sa 9 | tations are as 
WOOL follows: com 
WASHED. UNWASHED. to midd, $3 a 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino $4.50; good $6 
Full Merino, Common, to | blood, \a $5; bre red 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, ‘and wrappery 
1-2 do do $6.50 a $10, 
1-4 and common, ‘fine yellow, 


Tub washed, 7.50 a $10, 
and extra bing 11a $13. The inspections of H+ week com- 
prise 276 hhds. Maryland, 39 hhds. Ohio, and 2 bhds. Virginia—to- 
tal, 317 bhds. 

WHITE TURKIES, cs 
A few pairs of those beantiful White Turkeys, so mach admir- 
ed friawne on gentlemen's estates, for sale at this offied. {21 
GROUND PLASTER. 
The subscriber is now eny aged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the Jowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vesse!s free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly's 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. 8. CHAPPELL, or, 
Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 
VERY SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, (IMPORTED. 
The subscriber offers for sale a very superior lot o 
GARDEN SEEDS, imported direct trom Evgland from 
the best gardeners there, and warranted genuine. ‘Ihey 
comprise many varieties of Cabbage, Beet, Beans, Peas, 
Radish, Mangle Wartzel, Ruta Baga, Cauliflower, Cucumber, 














Baltimore, will be attended to. de 6 3° 


and a variety of other kinds. Catalogues at my office. 
fe 28 8. SANDS, American Farmer. 
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FARMERS! LOOK AT THIS !—Just arrived, per 

schooner Millicent, a large lot of PLOUGHS .1ND C.1ST- 

INGS, among them the Wiley, and Minor & Horton 
Ploughs of the N. York metal and mat.ufacture, which cannot be 
surpassed. ‘There are allsizes, from a one-horse plough up to a 
four horse Plough. 

Also a first rate Dirt Scraper, which will be sold low by 

JAMES HUEY & CO. 
mh 27 3t* No. 7 Bowly‘s wharf, Baltimore. 
A G. MOTT, 
Corner Ensor & Forest streets, Old Town, Baltimore, 
Sole agent for tho sale of the 
Boston Centre-draught Plough, “Prouty & Mears” seif- 
sharpening Patent. 

CASTINGS for the different sizes always on band. mh 27 
BEET-ROOT CULTURE FOR SUGAK. 
Important Information to Land- Owners. 

The advertiser offers his services 'o persons desirous of greatly 
increasing the value of their farms, in making excellent Sugar 
from beets, by an improved method by which a first rate article, 
and very great profil is returned. (without any risk) f om 50 to 100 
or more acres of good land, especially if sundy. marl or deep loam. 
The advertiser, who isa manof years and great experience, will 
either undertake the ent're management of tillage, and manufac- 
turing the crop into sugar, and Other articles in constant demand, 
for the proprietor, for a share of the profits, or at a salary for a 
term ; or he will pay a very liberal rent for the premises—and also 
pay twelve par cent. interest on the amount of capital requisite to be 
invested by the proprietor for manufacturing the crop on the prem- 
ises. A comfortable dwelling house, with outbuildings, in a salu- 
brious district is requisite and near a good road and market town. 
Direct, postage free, with real name and address to T. W. at Mr. 
Roset’s, 184.N. Gay st. mh 27 3* 


FARM MANAGER WANTED. 

An industrious single man, who is a thorough bred Farmer, and 
who would be willing to make himself useful, and is capable of di- 
recting and managing advantageously, may hear of a desirable si- 
tuation ona Farm completely stocked, situated within 6 miles of 
this city. 

Satisfactory recommendation as to character, capacity, sobriety, 
and industry, will be required. Applications may be made to Saml. 
Sands, at the office of the American Farmer, personally, or by let- 
ter if the postage is paid. ; —_mh20 Sto 

GARDENER WANTED. 

The advertiser wishes to employ a Gardener on his estate, near 
the city of Washington —a single man, or if married, without chil- 
dren, and his wife capable of taking charge of a dairy would be 
preferred. He must be cap ible, honest, sober, and of an obliging 
disposition, and it is unnecessary tu make application unless thus 
recommended. The situation will be foand a desirable one —a 
comfortable home, and permane st as long as he chooses. Refer- 
ence can be made to Saml Sands, at the office of the Farmer. 

mh 20 St 
POUDRETTE 

Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered froe of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 

D. K. MINOh, Agent. 

*,* Planters who have ordered Poudrette through the subscriber, 
for their tobacco plants, are informed that it will be ready for de. 
livery in a day or two, and are requested to give directions (where 
it hasnot been done,) to whom it shall be consigned. 

Those wishing to try it this spring had better send their orders 
immediately, addressed to SAML,. SANDS, 

m!) 20 office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 














PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


CATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 
FRUIT TREES, 
For sale, raised on the farm of a gentleman near this city, who 
has selected them with much care from a great many varieties. 
PEACHES. 
Free Stones. Cuine Stones or Pavies. 
No. Ripe. _|No. Ripe. 
3 Soft Heath, Sep.20to25| 1 Bourdine, Oct. ltol0 
20 BaltimoreBeauty, Aug.5to!0) 6 EarlyNewington, Aug 20to025 
22 Bellede Vitry, Sep.15'018\13 FrenchMercaton, Aug-25a28 
24 Red Magdalon, Aag. 18to20 |17 Kennedy’sCarolina, Se 18t»23 
28 Columbia, Sep. 20tu24 |21 Washingion, Sep.20t025 
29 Oldmixon, Aug.25to30 |26 Red Preserving, Sep.20 
34 Veto, Sep.26to28 |27 Heath, Sep.20:025 
38 Troth’s Early Red, Sep.5tol0 |12 Algiers, Oct. 10015 
41 Belgardo, Sep.8tol2 |43 Large Morissania, Sep.23to25 
64 Monstrous Free, Sep. 15 |\72 Old Newington, Sep.10tol5 
58 Lady Washington, Aug.22t..25 leq Orange Cling, Sep. 15to20 
59 Yellow Alberge, Sep.20 |87 Parie Admirable, Sep.25to30 
60 Nectarine Peach, Sep.25t028 |92 Red Rover, Sep. 1t05 
62 Red chk.Malagatune, * 12t018 ALSO, 
66 Yellow Rose, Sep. 24i028| APPLE, CHERRY, PEAR, 
70 Canary, Aug. b5to20 PLUM & APRICOT 
73 Snow Ball, or White Mag- TREES, 
dalen, Ang.251030 comprising all the best varieties 
86 OrangeFreeStone, S’p. 181025 |known in this country or Europe. 
Peach Trees 15 cts. each. 
Pear grafted on quince stocks, 37; cts. in free stocks 50 cts. 
Plum and Apricot Trees 50 cts. each Apple Trees 25 cts. each. 
Cherry 50 cts. 
¢F-Ordors received by 8. SANDS, at the o flice of the Ameri- 
van Farmer. mh 














THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 
We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the foll»wing inducementsto purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 


For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
‘100 acres arable land, ‘ 1¢ 
“ 900 “ “ 15 
“ 300 “ “ 18 
“c 400 “ “ 20 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 


§¥Purchasers of a smaller right can at anz time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston’s Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mhi3 uf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





&9Those who find it more convenieat, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly a‘tend thereto. mh 13 





R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery& Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, 
Offer for sale a large and superior assortment of 
GARDEN SEEDS, received by the recent arrivals from 


Europe, and from their Seed Gardens near this city. Al- 
so in store, 


FIELD SEEDS, viz. red and whiteClover, Trefoil, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Vetches, Herds Grass, Ky. Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, 
Meadow Oat Grass, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, Cow Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Early Potatoes, &c. 

PLOUGHS—The most prominent of which are the DOLPHIN 
SELF-SHARPENING & WHEEL, of late invention; Winans’, 
Beache’s, Pierce's, and Prouty & Co’s self-sharpening—Sub-soil, 
threv-furrow, Davis’ and Davis’ improved—Wiley’s and many 
other valuable sorts. Also, 

HARROWS and CULTIVATORS—Of many forms and patterns 
for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock of 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY is large and consists principal- 
ly of the following, viz. Corn Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers and 
Shellers for manual and horse powers, Threshing Machines, Ve- 
getable Cutters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime Spreaders, Sugar 
Mills, Rollers and Horse Scoops. 

GARDEN, FARMING & HARVEST TOOLS—The assortment 
of these ig general, and embraces all the most valuable, new and 
useful kinds 

BOOKS—Treating on Agriculture, Gardening, management of 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, &c. 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TRESS & PLANTS—supplied from 
Sinclair & Corse’s Nurseries near this city, whose stock of trees 
and their constant personal attention to this department war- 
rants to purchasers, articles of prime quality and ‘true to marks ’ 
§#Priced Catalogues furnished gratis, containing description of 

implements, directions for planting trees, management of seeds, &c. 
ma 6 ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

Ho is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. Ek. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 








HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being sUFERIOR ARTICLES. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and etficiency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the laryest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
are not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinsic value, the subscriber refers to the following certifi- 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 
way competent to pass a correct judgment. 

GEORGE PAGE, Machinist, 
West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 

O;ders and .etters of inquiry, post par, will be promptly attend- 

ed to. feb 14 





I hereby certify that I was one of the committea on Agricultur- 
al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultural Society—that | attended the firstday of examination 
but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, to 
give Mr. Georce Pace the first premium on his CORN and COB 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
ve'y superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability to 
any others on the ground. It was uviversally ad nitted, that the 
Corn ard Cob Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that I was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions after | lett, and it had been a- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to I, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after | had left without consulting me is alike a matter of 
surprise and mortification. Asner Lintaicom, Jr, 





| 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,compactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode] made to order as 
yhe shorest notice. 

Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantlyon hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughmansts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


PORTABLE ‘TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, J’andall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few mo:'hs have 
undergone tnany improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Geuerai>r now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their milis, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding bogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of too 
thirds, and 'n many instances fully three fourthsx—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843, 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 

near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO, 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bow ty’s waarr, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLUUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH ofthe N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with pronptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthe same. Agents for the above implements, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


PLOUGHS & PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

300 ready made PLOUGHS, and 45 tons RLOUGH CATS- 
INGS, on hand, which have been made with great care and of 
the best materials. 

The variety are Gideon Davis’ improved Ploughs of all sizes, 
with both cast and wrought shares, and with intermediate sizes 
for cast shares onl 

King’s Connecticut improved by myself with wrought and cast 
shares ; they throw a wider furrow than the Davis ploughs. 

My own patent self sharpening Cleazy Plough ; these I recom- 
mend as a superior plough in every respect, and easily kept in or- 
der. 

Bar share and Coulter Plough, also hill-side and double mould 
Ploughs, together with a general assortment of Agricultural Im- 
paaiom, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Horse 

owers, Threshing Machines, &c. &c. which he will recommend 
to be as good as can be obtained at any other establishment in 
this country, and which he is selling at very reduced prices. 

Also in Store, Landreth’s SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, a 
fresh supply just received. 











JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 


Pratt strect, between Charlesand Hanover sts. 
fe 28 tf 


BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

At the aunual meeting of the Society held at Govanstown, on 
~ a day of October, 1843, the following resolution was a- 

o : 

“Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- 
ties auxiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty dollars to the 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as reg srds 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, such an arrangement shall appear to be expedient.”’ 

The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. 
23d, 1843, having fully concurred in the above resolution, do cor- 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form auxili- 
ary societies, and become competitors for premiums offered by this 


society. JOHN B. H. FULTON, Ree. Sec, 
jan 10 




















